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THE BUTTERFLIES. 


BY SIR EDWARD ARNOLD. 





We saw the butterflies—by Isis! lord! 

Thou had’st not missed the flag-flower or the 
lote, 

The blood-red granite bud or palm blossom, 

Nor all thine Egypt’s gardens, viewing there 

What burning brilliance danced on double 
wings 

From stem to stem, or lighted on'the leaves, 

Blotting the gray and brown with lovely 
blaze 

Of crimsons, silver spotted, summer blues 

By gold fringe bordered, and gemmed orna- 
ment 

Alight with living lustre. One, all pale, 

The color of the sunrise when pear! clouds 

Take their first flush; one, as if lazulite 

Were cut to filmy blue and gold; and one, 

Black with gold bosses; and a purple one, 

Wings broad as is my palm, with silvery 
moons 

And script of what the gods meant when 
they made 

This delicate work, flitting across the shade 

This breath a burning jewel, at the next 

With closed vans seeming like the faded twig 

It perched on, or the dry, brown, mossy bark. 

- “rom ‘*The Voyage of Ithobal.”’ 


=_—<-_- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Butte Suffrage 
Club held last week it was decided to 
hold a mass convention of the woman suf- 
fragists of the State in Butte, Mont., on 
Sept. 17 and 18. Owing to the great in- 
terest manifested throughout the State in 
the cause of woman suffrage, the conven- 
tion las been decided on. Railroads have 
signitied their willingness to assist the 
ladies in this work of reform by granting 
the privilege of special rates from all 
Points in the State. The Anaconda Stand- 
ard says: 

Miss Gail Laughlin, who is organizing 
clubs throughout the State, writes that 


She is meeting with enthusiastic success 
‘0 most of the towns visited; that the men 


are just as ready to give assistance in or- 
ganizing as are the women. In Fergus 
County, where most of the journey is cov- 
ered by stage and the towns are separated 
by om distances, she has met a most 
cordial reception, having organized sev- 
eral clubs in that county alone. The one 
at Lewiston numbered 28 at the first meet- 
ing. Every town in Northern Montana, 
where this brilliant young woman is now 
working, is adding a suffrage club to its 
roster for the coming winter. 





In Austin, Tex., on Aug. 7, a contract 
for a Girls’ Industrial School was let. Its 
cost will be $45,462. The building of 
stone and brick will be completed within 
six months. The cornerstone of the girls’ 
dormitory, on the university campus, was 
laid in the presence of the regents and 
faculty. There was no speech-making, 
the ceremony being very simple. The 
stone was laid by Mrs. Joseph D. Sayers, 
the wife of the governor. 





os ——____— 


The coal atrike is causing a discussion 
of the desirability of nationalizing the 
coal fields. The New England Homestead 
says: . 

This seems to be the best way to prevent 
strikes among the miners, Without go- 
ing into the merits of the present contro- 
versy, itis an outrage on the public that 
a strike should be permitted that causes 
such widespread inconvenience and loss. 
There never was a strike in the postal 
service, and even railroad strikes are not 
allowed to stop the mails. This shows 
the conditions that would prevail were the 
coal mines owned by the nation. 








> + 


The colleges and universities of the 
United States this year graduated be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 young women. It 
is officially announced at Washington that 
while between 1890 and 1900 the men stu- 
dents in colleges and universities in- 
creased 60 per cent., women students in- 
creased 148 per cent. 


-—oe UU 


The women of North Carolina have or 
ganized a State Association for the better- 
ment of schoolhouses, and to plan a cam- 
paign in which the importance of attrac- 
tive school buildings is to be set forth to 
the parents in every county in the State 
and in every school district in every coun- 
ty. A committee of women has been ap- 
pointed to distribute literature bearing on 
the subject, and to exhibit pictures show- 
ing that unattractive school grounds may 
be made pleasant and picturesque by 
planting trees, flowers and shrubbery, and 
how the barren walls of the schoolroom 
may be adorned with inexpensive pictures. 


> —-_ 


The first vacation school in New Or- 
jeans, La., was opened this summer. It 
was an experiment conducted by the 
Kingsley House Settlement of that city, 
and it has proved so valuable and success- 
ful that another year it will be «pened on 
a larger scale. The classes were conduct- 
ed on manual training and industrial 
lines. Members of the Mothers’ Club of 
Kingsley House taught basketry, and the 
beautiful raffia baskets made during the 
school term were greatly admired, and 
many of them sold. In the chair-caning 
department some 25 boys worked at can 
ing chairs for the use of their families, 
Cooking and sewing classes were conduct- 
ed, and in the carpenter shops a class of 
boys made bread-boards, boot-racks, lap- 
boards for sewing, and similar useful 
articles for home service. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. MARIE . 
ZAKRZEWSKA. 





How vividly the wood-cut in your issue 
of July 17 recailed, in almost actual pres- 
ence, the dear doctor whose fellowship 
we were so proud and happy to share for 
these many years, and so grateful to be 
helped by it! To the earnest, apprecia- 
tive tributes at the simple service to her 
memory, all her intimate friends can sin- 
cerely respond. No devotee of any creed 
was ever more loyal to that, than she to 
her life-long convictions, as shown by her 
frank farewell confession. Yes, the Dr. 
was a sturdy soul, a hater of shams, and 
outspoken often even to brusqueness. 
But she saw and responded heartily to 
true worth under all superficial seeming. 

What an appealing picture she made at 
my first sight of her, on the Sunday when, 
after our service in the Unitarian church 
at Cleveland, I had gone to take her to 
our home on Euclid Avenue, in response 
to a letter from Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
commending her to our care while settling 





. Dr. had won the close friendship of these 





into her studies for a diploma at the Med- 
ical College in our city. The letter had 
come to me late on Saturday, and I had 
not realized the forlornness to her of be- 
ing in a hotel over night in a strange city. 
How condemned I felt for this thought- 
lessness, as I looked into the tearful eyes 
of the lonely foreigner, who did not yet 
feel at home in English, and had found no 
one to greet her in her own language un- 
til 1 ventured my crude German. Her 
eyes kindled into smiles at that, and our 
years of close friendship were begun! 

She remained in our family until we 
could learn of a home nearer the college 
for her,—but, until we left Cleveland for 
Boston in 1855, she was our Sunday guest 
and greatly enjoyed our home life and 
our four children, who returned her love 
and interest in full childish measure. 

Rev. Mr. Mayo, who was then our pas- 
tor, and his wife—a sister of Grace Green- 
wood,— became her sympathetic and help- 
ful friends, although she was not then, nor 
later, an attendant at any church. 

I kept up a rambling correspondence 
with the Dr, after her return to partner- 
ship with Dr. Blackwell at the Infirmary 
in New York,—but we did not meet until 
the fall of 1856, when we invited her fora 
vacation visit to our home on Boston 
Highlands. There Samuel E, Sewall and 
wife met her, and made her their guest at 
their hospitable and picturesque country 
home on Melrose Highlands. So much im 
pressed and attracted by her ability and 
charm was Mr. Sewall, who was then a 
trustee of an experimental Medical Col- 
lege for Women, located at ‘‘The Neck,” 
that he secured her an invitation from the 
board to become one of its faculty. She 
consented after due consideration, and 
only on condition that the purely orna- 
mental of the vice-presidents should be re- 
placed by her friends and others, who 
would be practical helpers, and would 
later establish a hospital in which the 
women students could walk the wards and 
thus make their studies complete. 

It was in this way that I became as- 
sociated with the noble band of women 
whose fellowship was an inspiration on all 
lines, and who did make possible in time, 
through the Dr.’s contagious zeal, the 
thoroughly equipped and imposing build- 
ings which now crown a height in Boston 
Highlands, not distant from the Dr.’s fine 
home, and is her fitting monument. 

Meantime the Dr. had settled into 
housekeeping on our street, with her 
friends the Heinzens, in an ample old 
mansion, with a rocky hill-side garden, | 
which was her daily delight and near the 
Garrisons’ later homes. 

Here she had simple social gatherings 
on Sunday evenings, with cards, music, an 
interesting German or other guest, and 
often ‘thigh discourse,’’ which she gener- 
ally dominated and led into her own line 
of thought, in art, science, or oftener in 
theology. 

Besides the Garrisons as neighbors, 
came the Prangs, the daughter of that 
home marrying the son of the Heinzen’s, 
and entering the business with Mr. Prang. 
This group realized to us the simplicity 
and beauty of the typical German home- 
life, as do those of them who still remain. 

When we left for California in 1875, the 


groups, and was the honored M. D. of 
many of the representative families of 
Boston and its vicinity. Mr. Sewall’s 
daughter, Lucy, had studied with her, 
supplementing that beginning with a term 
abroad and a French diploma, and had be- 
come her partner in business and a valued 
counseller at the hospital. 

Since coming to California I have had 
the pleasure of the Dr.’s two visits here, 
with her devoted friend, Miss Sprague. 
the historian of our New England Club;— 
the later visit a painful one, because of the 
strain upon nerves and spirits of her long 
and arduous service. I bave had also the 
pleasure of her earnest and ardent replies 
to my frequent letters, by which I was 
kept in happy touch with the beloved 
New England Club, and with our other mu- 
tual interests. The dear soul had grown 
weary, it seemed, under her long waiting 
for the world’s acceptance of peace and co- 
operation as remedies for its wasteful and 
unjust system of competition; and mar- 
velled, constantly, that at my age, [I still 
kept active in my sympathy and endors- 
ment of all steps which held promise of 
social betterment. Among the many let- 
ters which I prize greatly, was one—ar- 
dent as was many another,—ip which she 
closed with these hearty words: ‘With 
love, and everlasting gratitude for your 
friendship, I remain yours, su. B. 2.” 





Another tender paragraph which shows 


the womanly nature through all its sur- 
face disguises: ‘Your letters are all be- 
fore me on the table. I kiss them with 
heart and soul, I hope you will tell me 
just what you are doing,—and that I am 
always, and _ invariably,—affectionately 

yours, M. EB. Z."" 
Ah yes, she was a staunch, loyal soul, 
and lives on, as she hoped to do, in the 
faithful memories of the multitudes whom 
she loved, served, uplifted, and some- 
times, with even her critical nature, ideal- 
ized. 
has found more than the mere rest which 
her tired body craved; found that “the 
rest is yet to be,’’ that Life and Love are 
surely as indestructible as matter, and 
have had here only their budding, the 
first stage of an endless unfolding! 
GC. MM 6. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 12, 1902. 
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SUITS AGAINST CLUB WOMEN. 

Club women all around Boston, as well 
as the temperance workers in the district, 
are considerably stirred over the fact that 
the closing of the Albany House at Brigh- 
ton this spring through the representa- 
tions of a number of club women to Gov- 
ernor Crane, has resulted in the bringing 
of suits demanding $50,000 damages from 
these women, and the husband of one of 
them, by Timothy F. Buckley, lessee of 
the hotel. The suits were brought last 
Monday in the Superior Court of Suffolk 
County, and have been assigned to the 
October session. The first is for $40,000 
for loss of business and property through 
the taking away of the hotel licenses, and 
the second is for $10,000 on the ground of 
injury to the feelings and reputation of 
Timothy F. Buckley. Both actions are 
based on the allegation that when the 
club women went before Governor Crane 
representing various civic organizations 
of women in Brighton, Waltham, Newton 
and Watertown, they misrepresented the 
facts in regard to the hotel, the business 
done there, and its influence on the com- 
munity. ; 

The defendants and the clubs they be- 
long to are: Charles F. Bates of 86 Linden 
Street, Allston, whose property has already 
been attached .in the suit; Mrs. Bates is 
also named as a defendant. Mrs. Helen 
S. Morse, president of Brighthelmstone 
Club of Brighton, who resides at 12 Has- 
kell Street, Watertown; Mrs. Electa N. L, 
Walton of 68 Chestnut Street, West New- 
ton; Mrs. Francis B. Hornbrooke of New- 
ton Centre; Mrs. Mary R. Martin of 55 
Prescott Street, West Newton; Mrs. Inez 
E, Pollard of Newton Upper Falls; Mrs. 
Charles F, Shirley of 36 Parsons Street, 
West Newton, all of the Newton Federa- 
tin. Miss Caroline W. Wilson, president 
of the Watertown Woman’s Club; Mrs. 
R. F. Horne of Watertown; Miss Sarah G. 
Osborne of 916 Main Street, Waltham, and 
Mrs. Lilla M. Noyes, 172 Adams Street, 
Waltham, are the other defendants named 
in the suit. The two last-named women 
are members of the Cantabrigia Club 
board of officers of the Waltham Civic 
League. Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Bates, 
well-known Allston people, are also de- 
fendants, Mr. Bates being the only man in 
the list. 

Mrs. Francis B. Hornbrooke, when asked 
about the case said: ‘'We were asked by 
members of the Brighthelmstone Club of 
Brighton to aid in terminating a nuisance 
there, known as the Albany House.  Fif- 
teen of us, including representatives of 
the Watertown and Allston clubs, togeth- 
er with five from the Newton Federation, 
early in June waited upon Governor Crane. 
There was no written petition drawn up, 
Mrs. Bates of Allston simply told the 
governor the situation in a few words, and 
we all seconded it. Three days later we 
saw by the papers that the Albany House 
was closed, and from that time until this 
I have thought nothing of the matter; in 
fact, | had completely forgotten the inci- 
dent.”’ 

“This is really too ludicrous to talk 
about,’’ continued Mrs. Hornbrooke, smil- 
ing; ‘‘why, the man won’t dare to take 
the case to the courts; if he did, he would 
be cutting his own throat. We have all 
the facts on our side; this was not started 
in a hurry-flurry, sentimental sort of way; 
we went at the wiping out of this place 
in a systematic business manner. It was 
simply a hearing before the governor of the 
State; a private hearing, in which a few 
women desired to tell the officials of the 
Commonwealth just what was going on in 
Brighton. The governor listened to us, 
with the result that the Albany is at pres- 
ent not running.”’ 


For herself, we must trust that-she | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. DELARIO has been nominated for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
the Demucratic State Convention of Wy- 
oming. 

Mrs. ALICE BRAUNWoRTH HALSTED 
is an enterprising pharmacist in Musca- 
| tine, lowa. She graduated from the Cin- 
| cinnati School of Pharmacy, and is an 
expert in the drug business. 





Mrs. Mary L. Morrow, who recently 
| died at the age of 90, in Morristown, N J., 
was the last survivor of the band of flower 
girls which scattered flowers in the path 
of LaFayette on his visit to this country 
in 1826. 


Miss BertHa Harron has been ap- 
pointed assistant city ticket agent of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad at New 
| Orleans, La. Miss Hatton was formerly 
stenographer to Passenger Agent Ric zely. 


Mrs. JoHN GOLDEN, of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., has been given a pilot’s license on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. She 
started on her first trip recently from 
Louisville, and will take a steamer south, 
with a big storeboat in tow. 

Miss ELLEN M. Srone is lecturing to 
large audiences at the Chautanquas in the 
West. She intends to use the proceeds 
of her lectures in cancelling her indebted- 
ness to the friends who contributed the 
funds necessary to ranscm her from the 
brigands of Bulgaria. 

Mrs. JuLIA WAkD Howe is to be god- 
mother to the infant son of her grand- 
nephew, Winthrop Astor Chanler, and the 
President is to be god-father. The chris- 
tening will be at Newport on Sunday, 
Aug. 24, and in honor of his sponsors the 
child will be named Theodore Ward. 

Ret. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
preached last Sunday, by invitation, to 
the Indians at Gay Head, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. She has a summer cottage near. 
On the same day her daughter, Mrs. May- 
hew, addressed the Loyal Temperance 
Legion of young Indians, with much ac- 
ceptance. 

Mrs. JOHN FowLer TRow, graduate of 
the woman’s law class of the University 
of New York, of 374 Manhattan Ave., New 
York city, is delivering courses of lectures 
on Parliamentary Law, Simple Logic, and 
Debate. Each lesson is preceded by a 
Quiz and followed bya Half-hour Practice. 


Hon. ALICE MERRILL Horne, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has returned from Chi- 
cago where she has been the guest of Miss 
Josephine C, Locke, former supervisor of 
drawiog in the Chicago public schools. 
Mrs. Horne visited the public schools 
there and brought home a variety of 
drawing for comparison with her local 
school work. She met a number of the 
leading teachers, educators and artists, 
and attended noted lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Art. 

Miss ALIceE RoosEvELT, daughter of 
the President, came to Boston last Mon- 
day from Newport, in an automobile. 
Miss Ellen Drexel Paul of Philadelphia, 
an expert automobilist, was her chauffeur, 
and the auto was a big red machine be- 
longing to the Philadelphia young woman. 
The two spent the night with Miss Roose- 
velt’s grandfather, George C. Lee, Chest- 
nut Hill. Then Miss Roosevelt went on 
to Maine by train. 


Miss ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, of 
Boston, read the Centennial poem at the 
exercises held at Fryeburg, Me., Aug. 14, 
to commemorate the connection of Daniel 
Webster with Fryeburg Academy. For 
about nine months Webster, then a youth 
of nineteen, freshly graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, was a teacher at Fryeburg 
Academy. The academy was founded in 
1792 and is coéducational. Miss Gou'd is 
the only woman member of the Webster 
Historical Society. 

Miss NELLIE G. Bass is a regular reg- 
istered pharmacist, having successfully 
passed the examination before the Msssa- 
chusetts State Board of Registration in 
Pharmacy, and secured her diploma in 
May, 1897. She isa native of Gloucester 
and a graduate of the Gloucester High 
School. After leaving school in June, 
1894, she took a regular course in phar- 
macy with her brother, and after receiv- 
ing her diploma from the State Board was 
for four years with Foster & Co., drug- 
gists of Gloucester. Then she held the 
position of dispensary clerk at the Lowell 
Emergency Hospital for a year. She is 
now in charge of the women’s prescription 
department in a leading drugstore in 
Lowell, Mass. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

The recent death at Leipzig of Fraulein 
Augusta Schmidt, for years one of the 
ablest leaders of the German movement 
for larger social and educational opportu- 
nities for women, has called forth respect- 
ful tributes to her ability and her high 
ideals from many German newspapers. 
Like Frau Louisa Otto-Peters, who died 
in 1895, -Frl. Schmidt wasa pioneer in this 
field df activity, entering it when the 
slightest connection with the woman’s 
rights movement entailed unlimited abuse 
andridicule. Their opponents were quick 
to say that it was not more schools and 
industrial openings for women at which 
these agitators really aimed, but the up- 
setting of the entire social order and the 
unsexing of women. They were, there- 
fore, ranked with Anarchists, Socialists 
and Social-Democrats, even when Augusta 
Schmidt declined to let Social-Democratic 
women’s clubs enter the National Associ- 
ation of women’s clubs, which she had 
founded after the American model. That 
Fri. Schmidt should have lived long 
enough to see old prejudices overthrown 
in many directions, and to have won re- 
spectful obituaries even from her severest 
critics, is proof positive of the marked 
change in the status of women which has 
taken place in Germany within the last 
thirty, or even twenty years. 

Herself a teacher, it was her knowledge 
of the difficulties besetting young women 
who desired to become really qualified in- 
structors that first led Augusta Schmidt 
into movements designed to benefit her 
countrywomen as a whole. With Frau 
Otto-Peters she founded, in 1865, the Leip- 
zig Society for the Education of Women. 
By 1890 she was able to take part in the 
establishment of a National Women Teach- 
ers’ Association, and in 1895 she became 
the first president of the League of Ger- 
man Women’s Clubs, already referred to. 
In 1865 she was one of two or three Ger- 
man women to dare to speak in public, 
In 1902 she not only saw her cause warm- 
ly championed by the political party nu- 
merically strotgest in the empire, but 
even heard the Minister of the Interior 
declare in the Reichstag that much must 
be done tu widen the present industrial 
opportunities for women. Any one fa- 
miliar with the ordinary German attitude 
towards women, and the intense feeling 
existing, ten or fifteen years ago, against 
those engaged in industrial pursuits, must 
admit that Augusta Schmidt and her fel- 
low 'horers expressed from the beginning 
a tendency and a movement of the times 
which can no more be stayed by German 
conservatism than by French prejudice or 
American indifference. 

In her exhaustive study of the woman 
question recently published in Leipzig, 
Frau Lily Braun has traced the growth of 
the movement of which Augusta Schmidt 
died the leader. The organization of her 
countrywomen in clubs she finds as sig- 
nificant as the similar movement in the 
United States has proved to be. Since 
the State would not help in educating 
women, some of these women’s clubs un- 
dertook the task. The Lette-verein be- 
gan this work in Berlin in 1866, with 
the aid and under the direction of men. 
‘‘We demand only that the arena of work 
be opened to women,”’ was the motto of 
Augusta Schmidt’s Leipzig society. It 
had among its members many, like Fanny 
Lewald-Stahr, who worked secretly to 
keep body and soul together ‘because it 
was not proper for women of her class to 
earn money.’’ They were not daunted by 
many indignant rebuffs when they applied 
for government help in establishing ad- 
vanced schools for women teachers, or by 
the general condemnation of the learned 
classes. Their example was rapidly fol- 
lowed in other parts of the empire, but it 
was not until well along in the eighties 
that an Englishwoman was able to estab- 
lish the first high school for women in 
Berlin, by the aid of the Lette-verein and 
private generosity, together with the en- 
couragement of the late Empress Fred- 
erick, 

By the end of the eighties the agitation 
for improved educational facilities was 
better organized, and became so insistent 
that from that time forward substantial 
victories were won. The universities 
soon began to receive German women, but 
only as “guests.’’ In 1893, women were 
allowed t» take the final examinations at 
the government boys’ schools called gym- 
nasia. In many cities courses correspond- 
ing to those taught in the gymnasia were 
established by private associations or by 
the municipal authorities. In two of the 
smaller cities girls were admitted to the 
boys’ schools. Munich and Breslau then 
attempted to establish gymnasia for wom- 
en, but this was too much forthe Minister 
of Public Instruction. He declared that 
he must “put out this spark before it be- 
came a devastating flame,’’ aud govern- 
mental sanction for the undertaking was 
promptly withheld. It mattered not that 
Russia had already had such schools for 
thirty years, and that China was about to 
establish one; in this instance the forward , 





movement met with a distinct check. 
But it was only for a moment, since in 
1899 women were admitted to the State 
examinations in medicine and pharmacy. 
Since then the German Cabinet has been 
working diligently to remove every ob- 
stacle in the path of women doctors, de- 
spite the fact that, when the first petition 
bearing on this matter was presented to 
the Reichstag in 1891, it was deemed a 
revolutionary document, full of pestilen- 
tial American teaching about the rights 
of women, and not even a hearing was 
granted. State examinations for women 
seeking places as Oberlehrerinnen (ad- 
vanced teachers) were established at the 
Victoria Lyceum and the Humboldt Acad- 
emy in Berlin, and at the University of 
Géttingen. Most gratifying of all, how- 
ever, was the action of the universities of 
Heidelberg and Freiburg in Baden in ad- 
mitting women to all the rights and privi- 
leges pertaining to men. Even in Ger- 
many the world has moved—in this case 
with surprising suddenness, considering 
the conservativism of centuries to be over- 
come. 

But the advocates of equal educational 
privileges for women are by no means 
content with these advances, Contrast- 
ing them with what has been accom- 
plished elsewhere, Frau Braun finds the 
progress slow and hesitating, however it 
may seem to an outsider, and she states 
that in the industrial world there are few 
victories to rejoice over. There is, none 
the less, a great change in public senti- 
ment to record. No one would have 
dreamed, twenty years ago, that an impe- 
rial minister would dare to ask great in- 
dustrial openings for women, who out- 
number the men in Germany by no less 
than a million souls. Nor would any Ger- 
man professor have ventured in the 
eighties to declare publicly, as Professor 
Harnack did last May, that the woman’s 
educational movement is in every sense 
praiseworthy, and that the woman with- 
out a profession or occupation is a dead 
weight in the community. He confident- 
ly expects an improvement in the morals 
of men and women, and better relations 
between the sexes, as a result of the 
changes now taking place. It must not 
be forgotten that the presence of hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of cultured and 
attractive American women has helped to 
instil into German minds a higher ideal 
for womankind than that typified by the 
‘*Hausfrau’’—too often a mere upper ser- 
vant, whose ignorance renders mental 
companionship with husbands or sons 
an impossibility.—N. Y. Nation. 
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WOMEN IN MUSIC. 


The Fadettes’ Orchestra .of Boston, or- 
ganized by a woman, composed entirely 
of women, and always managed in every 
detail by a woman, has achieved remark- 
able success. From the six members who 
constituted the orchestra when organized 
in 1888, it has increased until it now num- 
bers twenty efficient young musicians, 
Every player has acquired a high degree 
of skill on her respective instrument, The 
orchestra owns and plays a repertory of 
about eight hundred selections, Mrs. 
Caroline B. Nichols has been director of 
the Fadettes since 1890. She is a Massa- 
chusetts woman, born in Dedham, and ed- 
ucated in part at the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, is an accomplished violinist, and 
is rated as one of the best and most suc- 
cessful orchestra leaders. During its 
early years the Fadettes’ Orchestra was 
employed chiefly at receptions and social 
affairs. Later, with added players and in- 
creasing proficiency, it was in demand for 
fairs and notable entertainments. For 
seven consecutive seasons it was engaged 
at the expositions held in Mechanics’ 
Building. In the Columbia festival of 
1898 the orchestra, increased to seventy 
players, played independently, and also 
with Sousa’s band under his baton. Dur- 
ing the last four winters the Fadettes 
have made concert tours and have played 
in nearly every city in the United States 
and Canada. In 1897, their first long 
summer engagement was made at Glen 
Echo, a beautiful resort near Washington, 
D. C. Three summer engagements fol- 
lowed at the parks of Portland, Me. Last 
summer the orchestra took a needed vaca- 
tion. This season it is playing for fifteen 
weeks at Keith’s Theatre, Boston, the 
longest engagement ever played by any 
attraction at Keith’s. At the close of this 
engagement the orchestra will be increased 
to fifty pieces, and after playing at Keith’s 
Theatre, Providence, R. I., will go to 
Pittsburg, Pa., where it wil] alternate 
with Sousa’s band as the musical attrac- 
tion at the October exposition. Then the 
Fadettes will go to New York to furnish 
music for the bazar to be held by the 
Professional Women’s League in Madison 
Square Garden. Certainly this is an ex- 
cellent record of engagements. 

The Fadettes are attractive and refined 
young women, from good New England 
families. Of their musical attainments a 
writer in a Philadelphia magazine says: 

Not merely a concert orchestra, but 





well drilled, e jenced, and 
for any class of musical work, they are 
prepared in the music of the oratorio, the- 
atre, or any branch of art. The playing 
of these musicians is that of true artists; 
in intonation, in ensemble, in spirit and 
delicacy, with all of the fine intuition and 
beauty of perception known only to a 
woman, there is little left to be desired. 
Mrs. Nichols not only shows her skill as a 
violinist, but is that rara avis, a true con- 
ductor. Resembling Rosa Bonheur in ap- 
pearance and manner, her personality is 
that of a leader. She has overcome great 
obstacles in bringing this organization up 
to its present high standard. That which 
has been achieved by the Fadettes is a 
just cause for pride to American women. 


Miss Florence Webb, of Halifax, N. B., 
graduated this year from Chicago Musical 
College with high honors. She won the 
diamond medal for the highest general 
average, her average being 99 3-4, the first 
gold medal in the piano graduating class, 
and also a gold medal, the only prize in 
musical composition, being the only one 
to make a mark of 100, and leading a class 
of eighty members, including all the grad- 


uates in piavo, voice, and violin. 
F. M. A. 





REV. OLYMPIA BROWN IN 1865. 


Auguste Langel, a brilliant French 
writer, giving his impressions of Ameri- 
can society in 1865, gives the following 
interesting sketch of Rev. Olympia Brown 
as he saw her in her church at Weymouth, 
Mass. : 


The Universalist Church of this town 
has for pastor a woman, the Rev. Olympia 
Brown, who studied theology at Oberlin 
College (Ohio). The church edifice is small 
and of wood, and looks like a lecture- 
room. Miss Brown occupies a platform at 
the far end of the hall. Her dress is black 
and she has no ornament in her hair. Pale 
and thin, her face has distinction. After the 
singing of a hymn, she offered prayer, fol- 
lowed by another hymn. She then read 
her discourse, her one theme being the 
amendment of the Constitution. This 
great change has been due not to the war, 
for war has no liberal action, but to God, 
to the action of immutable laws, All this 
was very well phrased, in a firm voice and 
refined manner. ‘The audieuce were seri- 
ous; some of the women wept when the 
speaker referred to the victims of the war. 
What especially pleased me in the sermon 
was that it had a genuine religious accent, 
and did not appear to have been patterned 
upon newspaper articles. 

After the closing hymn, Miss Brown an- 
nounced to her congregation a temperance 
meeting to be held shortly. Then, to my 
great surprise, she remarked that, one of 
the members of the congregation having 
asked for some particulars about a French 
philosopher, Diderot, of whom she had 
recently spoken, she would put at his dis- 
posal a book from her library. Finally, 
she gave notice that at the afternoon ser- 
vice she would, by the request of several 
persons, preach on the belief in hell. 
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IN A JAPANESE SCHOOL. 

An Indianapolis girl who went to Japan 
last year as a@ missionary, sent by the 
Second Presbyterian Church, writes of 
that country and her work to her Indian- 
apolis friends. She is stationed at Kana- 
zawa Kaga, from which point her letter is 
dated: 

“TI study Japanese from eight to 12.30 
each morning; in the afternoon I teach 
English at the Jo Gakko; at four take a 
walk with a foreigner, and in the evening 
study or write. 

‘‘There are about one hundred children 
in the school, Nearly one-half of them 
are in the kindergarten. It is the most 
flourishing department, always full and 
others waiting to enter. The kindergar- 
tener is a young Japanese woman, edu- 
cated in the Cleveland Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training School. She is one of the 
few dignified Japanese women I have 
seen. Most of them fall into giggles and 
bow when you are most longing to have 
them dignified, no matter how serious the 
occasion. But they are lovable little 
women when once they learn how to be 
lovable. The kindergartener, Suzuki San, 
(Miss) is now training two graduates of 
the Jo Gakko in hope of being able to 
enlarge the kindergarten next year. 

“T wish you might peep in on the kin- 
dergarten mites. As all of the people are 
small, of course the children are much 
smaller than our children. This added to 
their quaintness of appearance makes 
them exceedingly attractive. The little 
boys wear very sober-looking clothes, in 
exact imitation of their fathers’, while the 
little girls wear gaily-figured cotton crapes 
such as their mothers are supposed to 
wear, by most foreigners. 

“JT enjoy watching the children eating 
their luncheons. They have an afternoon 
session as well as a morning one, so each 
child brings what he might call a minia- 
ture course dinner. They are put up in 
little lacquer boxes, consisting of three or 
four sections or trays, each one fitting 
neatly into the one below. The bottom 
and deepest one always holds rice. The 
others have boiled lily roots, bamboo 
sprouts, a slice or two of daikon, enor- 
mous radishes, red and black beans, tiny 
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raw fish and odd-looking mixtures, 
the contents of which I cannot even 
guess. 

“But the interesting part is to watch 
them hold the two chopsticks in one wee 
hand and deftly convey the food to their 
mouths. As at home, you can tell instant- 
ly from their table manners from what 
sort of home they come. One child will 
hold up his rice bow] within an inch of 
his mouth, and with his chopsticks shovel 
the food in, while the next child will 
daintily lift bean after bean with his two 
little sticks and carry them to his mouth 
without dropping one.” 





A TOUR AROUND THE WORLD. 


Instead of a ‘‘Midway,”’ a trip around 
the world will comprise the amusement 
features at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. 
In planning for the lighter amusements it 
is proposed so to arrange them. The at- 
tractions will be selected carefully and 
will be of the highest character. The 
names ‘‘Around the World” and ‘Tour 
du Monde” have been suggested. The 
scheme will furnish a trip around the 
globe. The visitor who wishes it will 
have an experience as nearly like the 
actual journey as can be devised. From 
stepping on board an ocean liner to 
**Home, Sweet Home’’ from a band stand 
on Art Hill, he will have mingled with 
the peoples of many countries, have seen 
their native industries, have partaken of 
their food, and have enjoyed their enter- 
tainments. In brief, the scheme will sup- 
plement the exhibits that go to make up 
the Universal Exposition and the archi- 
tecture of all nations. 

There will probably be a coupon ticket 
by which, at round trip rates, the visitor 
can take this journey round the world en- 
joying every part of it. Part of the trip 
can be made in a day and portions left for 
other days. If any one desires to emu- 
late Phineas Fogg, he can try record- 
breaking on the Tour du Monde, It will 
hardly be possible, however, in view of 
the length of the trip and its varied at- 
tractions, to do it in eighty minutes, 

Into the arrangement may be worked a 
“Swiss Village,’’ which was considered 
the most interesting of all the concessions 
at Paris in 1900. 

JOAN OF ARC NOT A SAINT. 

A telegram from Paris, August 5, says 
Joan of Arc will not be canonized by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The news that 
the Sacred College of Cardinals has defi- 
nitely refused to beatify the heroine of 
Rouen has been received there and has 
caused widespread dissatisfaction. The 
action of the cardinals is regarded as a 
retaliation for the expulsion of religious 
orders from France. This is denied in 
Rome, the Sacred College giving five rea- 
sons as justification for the decision. 
They are as follows: 

1. That Joan of Arc culpably attacked 
Paris on a religious fate day, while the 
city was celebrating the birth of the 
mother of Jesus. 

2. Her capture disproved her claim of 
having a heaven-ordained mission. 

3. Her attempted evasion shows that 
martyrdom was suffered unwillingly, 

4, That she lacked heroism when she 
signed an abjuration of alleged errors. 

5. According to her own admission, it 
is doubtful whether she died a virgin. 

To which it is replied: 

1, That in rescuing her native land from 
its invaders, no féte day could be reason- 
ably interposed as an obstacle. 

2. That if her capture disproved her 
claim to a divine mission, then by parallel 
reasoning the crucifixion of the Saviour 
proved that he was an impostor. 

3. That her unwillingness to be burned 
was only a repetition of a similar unwil- 
lingness of the Saviour, who prayed: ‘If 
it be possible let this cup depart from 
me,”’ 

4, That she signed an abjuration of 
errors was not unnatural. Even the Apos- 
tle Peter, the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, denied his Lord under the infiu- 
ence of terror. 

5. Joan of Arc never confessed to un- 
chastity and the charge is without foun- 
dation. 








WOMAN'S WORK FOR MEN. 

Writing in the Union Signal of the 
splendid new home of the Naval branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
recently opened near the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, New York, Miss Jane A. Stewart 
says: 

This institution represents a model 
achievement, for it has been planned on 
the most practically belpful lines and 
dedicated in the broadest sense to the 
service of Christ for the upbuilding of 
souls. It is pleasant to record that a wo- 
man’s thought is back of it all, and, more 
than that, woman’s work and woman’s 
means have brought it to pass. 

Few people knew anything about the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. un- 
til last year, when its quiet, persuasive 





work during the Spanish-American war 
received recognition at the great J ubilee 
Convention in Boston, to which the wom. 
en were invited; when, for the first time 
they were given place upona Y.M.C. 4° 
program. The Woman’s Auxiliary wa, 
not organized “‘to permitthe Y.M.C 
to shirk its work,” as Colonel McCook fa. 
cetionsly puts it, but to help and coép- 
erate in the various ways which the 
trained hearts and hands of consecrated 
women can always find. 

Though the permanent and handsome 
building, just opened, was presented 
through the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
International Y. M. C. A. committee, jt 
is almost entirely the gift of one perso n— 
Miss Helen Miller Gould. The building 
which represents an expenditure of $300... 
000, is not only a monument to Miss 
Gould’s generosity and to her pareats 
for whom she intends it as a memorial, 
but also to woman’s work and worth, ’ 

The edifice shows everywhere the 
touch of woman’s taste and thought. It ig 
seven stories high, of fine pressed brick 
and light gray stone, and the interior is a 
charming scheme of marble, mosaic and 
polished woods. Viewing its attractions 
one cannot but dwell upon the elevating 
influence this sailors’ boarding-h use 
must have on the homeless men who wil] 
frequent it and enjoy its comforts. 

The institution, it should be remem. 
bered, is not a charity, for the seamen 
who come here will pay for their board, 
as in a hotel or boarding-house, although 
the charge will be a nominal one. While 
membership in the general Naval Y. M, 
C. Association is desired, the various priy- 
ileges of the naval building are open to 
all enlisted men, whether members or + ot, 





SEGREGATION AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


We have come, from long and painful 
experience, to doubt all news from the 
University of Chicago, and this morning, 
when we read that President Harper has 
been stuffing the faculty ballot-box in the 
interest of his segregation policy, we are 
inclined to receive the report as a chef 
deuvre of Chicago journalistic humor, 
But the adoption for the undergraduate 
department of the plan for segregating the 
young men and young women seems, un- 
like most things alleged of the University, 
to be a fact which one may discuss with- 
out fear that the next dispatches will! de- 
prive his homily of its text and occasion. 
Why, then, does the University of Chica- 
go, after a several years’ trial of the 
Western system of coéducation, abandon 
it in favor of the Eastern system of co- 
ordinate education? 

This action, be it noted, is taken delib- 
erately, and in view of the future; not 
under immediate pressure. So far as any 
one knew, the coéducational system \ 
working very well, and fears that the 
great increase of women students would 
finally submerge the diminishing remnant 
of men were hardly justified by the facts. 
The Chicago undergraduates were further- 
more not in revolt against their fair fel- 
low-students, but associated with them 
on terms of academic comity. Cambridge 
(England), Wesleyan, and our own Colum- 
bia could have given these more chival- 
rous undergraduates lessons in the gentle 
art of frenzied agitation against the eter- 
nal feminine, while Chicago must have 
seemed a paradise to ‘‘coéds’’ under suf- 
ferance at Cornell. Being, then, under 
no compulsion of any sort, why should 
President Harper take gratuitously what 
will seem to many a backward step? 

It must be, we think, because he be- 
lieves the social and educational condi- 
tions at Chicago are no longer such as to 
make collegiate coéducation desirable. 
And, indeed, education together or apart 
for boys and girls seems to rest upon no 
ineluctable principle, but rather upon so- 
cial expediency. The East educates its 
boys and girls apart in the colleges very 
largely because they have already been 
educated apart in the schools. The West 
educates its children together, regardless 
of sex, because, first, the frontier condi- 
tions made any other course quite imprac- 
ticable; and, afterward, because the fixed 
tradition of coéducation from primary 
school to University presents obvious 
economies to the tax-payer, while it of- 
fends no social prejudices in any quarter. 
But coéducation is too deeply rooted to 
be regarded as a temporary expedient; its 
advocates, in fact, maintain that out of 
the Western emergency has grown the 
system to which the older portions of the 
country must eventually conform. 

It is needless to say that those who are 
of this mind will feel that President Har- 
per’s action is distinctly retrogressive. 
They need not feel, however, that the 
Western system is seriously smitten i0 
the home of its friends. The University 
of Chicago is private, not a public institu- 
tion, and until there is some attempt in 
the typical State colleges—such as the 
Universities of Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, and Nebraska—te put 
the boys and girls in separate classes, 0De 
cannot argue that the day of coéducation 
is passing. That system has merely ‘ee? 
pronounced wanting at a newly-founded 
university in a great Western city. 

This, however, is fair to say: while C0 
education is now the accepted order i0 
many graduate schools, and is sure to pre 
vail in all, it has gained absolute'y 0° 
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ground in the colleges properly so called. 
The tendency is the other way—to give to 
women @ college course as rigorous as, 
and virtually identical with, that followed 
by men, but to give it iu separate colleges. 
In spite of a certain wastefulness of the 
teacher’s effort, most clearly exemplified 
jn colleges which have ‘“‘annexes,’’ this 
plan has commended itself to the East. 
With its general adoption the academic 
problem of higher education for women is 
solved, for the argument for coéducation 
is primarily social rather than academic. 
lt was @ Harvard professor with a weak- 
ness for epigram who deprecated the Rad- 
clitfte connection of many of the Harvard 
professors, He found in the girl students 
a certain lack of “resiliency,” which pro- 
duced in the instructor ‘‘a subtle infatua- 
tion.’’ The ambiguousness of the phrase 
was the occasion of considerable flippancy 
at the expense of the Radcliffe instruc- 
tors. The innovation pending at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will, once for all, stamp 
this theory of the inferior “‘resiliency’’ of 
students as a high verity, or brand it as 
thoughtless calumny. The mixed classes 
are now to be resolved into their male and 
female elements, and we shall know pre- 
cisely where the balance of resiliency dips. 
For more serious reasons the Chicago ex- 
periment will be followed with interest. 
One would gladly know, for instance, if 
the withdrawal of the girls lowers the in- 
tellectual alertness of a class, for this 
reciprocal intellectual stimulus of sex by 
sex, which is every day verified in society 
generally, is unquestionably the strongest 
educational plea that can be advanced for 
the Western system.— N.Y. Evening Post. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


Mrs. E. G. Kidd, owner of the well- 
known “pin money” pickle works of 
Richmond, Virginia, is prominent in busi- 
ness circles in the South, During the 
civil war her husband fought for the Con- 
federacy, and his fortune was swept away. 
His wife went to work and sold pickles 
of her own manufacture for ‘“‘pin money.”’ 
She became so successful that she now 
controls a large force of employees, and 
some time ago purchased the estate that 
her husband lost through the civil war. 


Mrs. L. B. Kerper is at the head of the 
jewelry, fan and optical goods branches of 
Gimbel Brothers’ large department store 
in Philadelphia. She is also the buyer for 
her department, and is now in Europe 
visiting localities in France, Germany and 
Austria noted for their production in these 
lines. 


Mrs. Theresa M. Roles, of Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, is an embalmer and 
funeral director. She is said to be the 
only Afro-American woman undertaker in 
the country. 
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HOW TO AVOID BALDNESS. 





The writer of this article has much hair 
on his head. As a young man it was 
black as a crow’s wing, curly, the envy of 
rivals and the despair of imitators; as a 
middle-aged man, iron gray, thick, luxu- 
riant, with no disposition to grow less. 
How does it happen that this one indi- 
vidual is singled out from all the rest to 
be the possessor of so much hair? Has it 
been the use of hair tonics? Is it the re- 
sult of frequent shampoos by the barber? 
Has he been spending money for some 
favorite bair restorer? Nothing of the 
sort. It has been brought about neither 
by wise management nor heredity. This 
is the way it happened: 

The head upon which this luxuriant 
hair grows is of long diameter from front 
backward, but of short diameter from 
side to side—that is to say, a long, thin 
head, with rather hollow temples. This 
makes it impossible for him to buy a hat 
that fits tightly to his head. His head 
being so long he is obliged to buy a 7 1-2, 
which is always too wide for his thin 
head. He has probably never worn a hat 
in his life that fitted tightly over his tem- 
ples. 

Well, what has all this to do with 
luxuriant hair? It has much to do with 
it. The temporal arteries, that supply 
the scalp with blood, run up the side of 
the temples. The average person wears a 
hat that fits tightly over the temples. 
This constriction of the arteries and veins 
that supply the circulationof the blood, 
and the pressure of the hat upon these 
blood vessels, cut off in part the circula- 
tion of the blood to thescalp. This makes 
the hair unhealthy and inclined to drop 
out, Baldheadedness comes on prema- 
turely. But in case of the long-headed 
person we are describing no hat could be 
found that would fit tightly across the 
temples. 

It was no wisdom of his that preserved 
his hair, but merely the accidental shape 
of lis head. He bas always been obliged 
to wear a hat that touched the forehead 
and back of the head, but did not touch 
the sides of his head. This left the circu- 
lation of the blood free to the scalp. 
Hence the bristling, rugged, healthy mop 
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of hair on his head. Each hair stays in 
its place with the tenacity of a pine 
stump. A pound weight would not be 
sufficient to pull out a single hair. 

Now, if there is any lesson to be learned 
from all this, it is simply to avoid wearing 
anything on the head that presses the 
temples. This is probably the reason 
why women have a better growth of hair. 
It is rare, indeed, to see a bald-headed 
woman. It is very common to see a bald- 
headed man. Women’s hats are worn as 
ornaments rather than for protection. 
They rarely touch the head at all. Men 
wear hats tightly clasping the head, inter- 
fering with the circulation of the scalp. 
This is why they are ba'd. They ought 
to be bald if they don’t know any better. 
Doubtless they will continue to be bald in 
spite of this article or anything else that 
can be written, Round-headed men are 
bound to become bald-headed simply be- 
cause their hats hug tightly to their heade. 
Let women take warning.—Medical Talk. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE TWINS. 


‘‘Arabella, don’t you wish you were 
twins?’’ said Baby-boy. 

Arabella humped up her back, and 
sidled against Baby-boy’s leg with a coax- 
ing little ‘‘purr.’’ 

Baby-boy gave her a gentle rub down 
the back and out to the end of her stiff- 
ened tail. 

‘“You’re so black, Kitty! Your twin 
would need to be dust like you, ’cept that 
white bib. Maybeshe’d take dat off after 
meals.’’ 

Kitty curled into a ball. She didn’t 
seem to mind that Baby-boy’s love was 
undivided. 

Baby-boy ran out to play. He had made 
‘free, four, seven sand pies,’’ when, as he 
told mamma, he heard ‘‘Araminta miew- 
ing for Arabella.”’ 

“There she was, 
“dust like Arabella, ‘cept the bib. 
must be atwin!”’ 

“Kitty-cat, ’1l name you for my beau’- 
fulbook. You’re Araminta. Here’s your 
twin.’’ Arabella awoke. She didn’t want 
atwin. ‘Spit, spit!’ said she. “Spit!” 
and she made herself stand out like a 
burr. Araminta moved toward the door, 
and raised her back in the same way. 

“You funny sings!’’ said Baby-boy. 
‘*Arabella, where are your company man- 
ners? Smoove yourself! You teach Ara- 
minta to make herself all prickles, too.’ 
Baby-boy sat beside the kitten, smoothing 
and petting until fierceness was gone. 
Then he reached for the little stranger, 
With coaxing and petting she began to 
purr. He sat on*the floor, a kitten on 
either side. 

‘*Poor Araminta!”’ said he, ‘*Were you 
hunting long fr your twin?  P’r’aps 
you’re hungry. Mamma, may I get some 
milk?’ The saucer of milk was piaced 
by the grate. Araminta stood before it. 
She had hardly taken a sip before naughty, 
well-fed Arabella drove her away. ‘‘Spit, 
spit!’’ said Arabella, and raised one little 
paw to strike. Mamma agreed with Baby- 
boy that Arabel!a was ill-bred. She placed 
another saucer on the opposite side of the 
fireplace, and Araminta drank in peace. 

It was many days before they drank from 
the same saucer. Arabella was unkind 
and rude until the day that she found 
Araminta’s tail. 

Baby-boy laughed to see them roll over 
and over on the floor, each after the same 
tail. From that moment they were 
friends. They ate from the same dish, 
They played together. They came to- 
gether in answer to a call. Baby-boy 
would get no farther than ‘*Ara’’ in call- 
ing either kit, when, with bib and with- 
out, both would come. 

Cook declared them ‘‘a nuisance.’’ She 
had been known to throw a dipperful of 
water at them. 

“Sure, they’re too thick intoirly!’’ she 
said. ‘*Wherever I do be treadin’ they’re 
under foot. Och! Their nonsincical 
names and antics are that near drivin’ me 
crazy. List, thin! Bad luck’s in thim 
black cats.”’ 

She loved Baby-boy and watched that 
the kittens were fed. She grumbled at 
giving them milk, until she found that 
Baby-boy was drinking none. 


mamma,”’ said he, 
She 





**Bless the by!’’ she said, ‘“‘Why doesn’t 
he drink his drap o’ milk?’’ 

Baby-boy said that he was saving it for 
the kittens. Saucers were never empty 
after that. 

**O Cook Sarah, look here! a new kitty!”’ 
said Baby-boy one day. “It followed 
mamma home. I may keepit. Aren't 
you glad, Sarah? See its cunning little 
mouth! Oh, you dear sing! What shall 
I name it, cook? There’s only Arabella 
and Araminta in my book. This isn’t a 
twin, either. It’s gray.’’ Cook didn’t 
seem inclined to talk. She noisily washed 
dishes. Baby-boy repeated his question. 
**Call it what you like,’’ said cook. ‘Ar- 
rah-be aisy suits.’’ 

‘Dood!’ said Baby-boy. 
mire you for sinking of dat name,”’ 
could withstand Baby-boy? 

Cook gave him a hug, telling him that 
he was “after stalin’’’ her heart. 

Arrah-be-aisy could not make his home 
with Arabella and Araminta. He lived in 
the barn. John said that he needed him. 

Baby-boy was glad to please John. 
When John took Baby-boy to see Arrah- 
be-aisy with his first mouse, Baby-boy’s 
pride in his kitten struggled with his pity 
for the mouse. 

He went to mamma for comfort. 

Baby-boy held Arabella and Araminta 
and mamma rocked all three. They re- 
solved that, with his taste for mice, Ar- 
rah-be-aisy would better be given to John, 
Arabella and Araminta purred content- 
edly. 

Arrah-be-aisy was growing to be a fa- 
mous mouser. 

Arabella and Araminta were developing 
into sleek and lazy young cats, when a 
strange ‘‘miew, miew,’’ sounded at the 
kitchen door. 

**Be off wid ye!" and, with the words 
cook threw the broom which she was 
using. A large Maltese cat ran from the 
kitchen door. Her pitiful wail brought a 
sympathetic response. Baby-boy was at 
the sitting-room window, watching for 
mamma, who was away. He ran to the 
front door. ‘Poor sing! Come, kitty!’’ 
At his call she came up the steps and in at 
the front door. , Baby-boy loved her at 
once. ‘Pretty kitty! Is you an orphan? 
I’ll take care of you.’’ He stroked and 
fondied her for a long time, Then he 
took her to show tu cook, 

“Cook Sarah, see this beau’ful kitty.”’ 
Cook gave but a glance. 

“The o'd tramp cat! Arrah! go ’way!” 

The sound of the voice suggested a fly- 
ing broom, and the cat jumped from Baby- 
boy’s arms ovt through the open window. 
Baby-boy followed by way of the door. 
He was just in time to see her disappear 
under the wood.pile. 

Cook was really kind. She gave Baby- 
boy a cooky and dried his tears, 

Each day he went to the wood-pile, 
waiting for Arrah-go-’way. Sometimes 
he took Arabella and Araminta. They 
seemed to understand, and comforted him 
by purring. One day Araminta opened 
her mouth and gave a great yawn. Then 
he saw that they must be tired, and went 
alone. That day the Maltese cat came at 
Baby-boy’s call He fed her. Next day 
she came again. This time she acted 
strangely. She would cry and run under- 
neath the wood, then return ‘*miewing.”’ 
Baby-boy lay flat on the ground to peep 
under, as she disappeared, 

He could not believe that he heard cor- 
rectly. ‘‘Miew, miew! Miew, miew! 
Several little cries at once. What could 
it mean? He crawled under a little way. 
There, with legs sticking out, John dis- 
covered him. He said: ‘Blest if here 
aren’t Baby-boy’s shoes and stockings!’’ 
The feet inside the shoes and stockings 
waved wildly in the air. A muftled voice 
from under the wood-pile said, ‘John! 
John! what do you sink?” 

“T think,” said John, ‘‘that you'll be as 
black as my hat.”’ 

“O, John, that’s just the thing! 
me your hat.”’ 

Baby-boy, after much effort, brought 
one of his hands down beside his knee. 
There it wriggled until it clasped John’s 
hat, then disappeared. His legs waved 
ecstatically, while Baby-boy made all 
manner of interesting exclamations, 

‘*The darlings! Ouch! Prickles! One, 
two, free, four, seven! John pull me 
out!’ John pulled. Out came Baby-boy. 
Out came a hat full of kittens. Out came 
a mewing Maltese cat. 

“I’m blest!’ said John. 

‘‘Aren’t they beau’ful?’’ said Baby-boy. 
Then he began to call ‘‘Mamma! Mamma!’ 

Mamma came to the window, then out 
of doors to Baby-boy. John began to ex- 
plain. Baby-boy jumped about so in his 
efforts to tell also that he started a chorus 
of ‘‘miews’’ from the hat on the ground. 
At this, Lady Maltese slipped away with 
one little blind kitten in her mouth, and 
was back from under the wood-pile for 
another before any one knew it. 

Baby-boy settled down beside the oth- 
ers. “Mamma,” said he ‘now aren’t we 
sorry we called the nice mamma kitty 
Arrah-go-’ way?’’—Louise T. H. Pope, in 
Christian Register. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Mother--I am surprised, Ethel, that you 
should talk so impertinently to papa. I’m 
cove you never heard me talk that way to 

Im, 

Ethel—Well, you choosed him, and I 
didn’t.—Detroit Free Press. 


Irate Patient—I don’t believe you under- 
stand my case at all. Next time I'll con- 
sult somebody who knows his business, 
if it is only a horse doctor. 

Dr. Mildway—But are you eligible? A 
donkey isn’t a horse, you know. 


Toodles -Is it healthful to eat a banana 
skin? 

Skrimmins — More healthful than to 
throw it on the sidewalk. If you eat it, 
it can injure but one person; whereas, if 
you throw it upon the sidewalk, it may 
maim, or even kill, indefinitely. 


A countryman entered the town just as 
the Muezzin was giving the call tu prayer 
from the top of the minaret. 

“IT do not wonder,” said he. ‘‘that the 
poor man cries out on the top of that 
place, but however did he get up there?”’ 
— Harper's Magazine. 


A Scottish laird invited an English friend 
for some fishing. The Englishman hooked 
a fine salmon, and in his excitement 
slipped, and fell into the river. The 
keeper, seeing he was no swimmer, was 
about to drag him ashore, when the laird 
called out: **What are ye aboot, Donald? 
Get haud o’ the rod and look to the fish, 
My friend can bide a wee, but the fish 
winna!’*— Scottish American. 


The celebrated physician, Zimmerman, 
attended Frederick the Great in his last 
illness. One day the king said to him: 
“You have, I suppose, helped many a 
man into another world.’’ This was rath- 
er an unexpected thrust for the doctor, 
but the dose he gave the king in return 
was a judicious mixture of truth and flat- 
tery: *‘Not so many as your majesty, nor 
with so much honor to myself.” 


A street gamin was endeavoring to drag 
a reluctant dog along the sidewalk. The 
boy was not unkind, and the dog did not 
seem unhappy, but be was struggling and 
yelping after the manner of his race. A 
well meaning lady stopped to look at the 
dirty pair. 

“What is the matter?”’ she asked. ‘‘What 
makes him pull and bark so?”’ 

The urchin looked at her pityingly. 

“Why, lady, that’s just because he isa 
dog.”’ 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P,. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Massa. 
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School of Medicine 
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The first medical school in the country 
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THE AMERICAN 
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particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PieRoy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
New York. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued } 


he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 


contine to send it until payment is made, and | 


collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 


or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE MIDSUMMER W. 8S. MEETING. 
The regular midsummer meeting of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Ocean Park, August 27, with a fine 
array of eminent speakers. 





_—- —_——-—— 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Convention of the Maine Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held at 
Saco, October 1-3. Lucy Hopwart Day, 

Pres. M. W.S. A. 


Seiadiiediaaastl 





Tue Lynn Equa Ricuts Cuive will hold 
its annual picnic on the grounds of John W. 
Hutchinson, High Rock, Lynn, on Saturday, 
August 30, from 2 to 6 P.M. Invitations 
have been sent to other Leagues to cooperate 
in making this a grand rally for woman suf- 
frage. The program will consist of five- 
minute speeches, and music by a band of 
thirty boys under the direction of Prof. De 
Bondy. John W. Hutchinson, of anti-slavery 
fame, willsing. Maser D. WALDRON, 

Chairman Committee. 





——__ aoa — 


CALL FOR WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 

The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Wowan Suffrage Association is 
hereby called to meet in Madison, Wis., Sept 
10-11-12, 1°02, for the election of officers, and 
the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

It isto be hoped that the association will 
be fully represented at this convention, and 
that each member will go prepared to do her 
part in making it a success. The Madison 
people, renowned for hospitality, will do 
their utmost to welcome us to their beauti- 
ful city. Let them be rewarded by an inter- 
esting, enthusiastic convention 

Etta M. GARDNER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


-_-- —— 


THE LESSON OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The extension of full suffrage to the 
women of New South Wales on the l4th 
inst., is the logical consequence of the re- 
cent action of Federated Australia in con- 
ferring the national suffrage on women, 
This fact ought to open the eyes of Amer- 
ican suffragists to the true method of pro- 
cedure for the attainment of their object. 
Year after year the upper house of New 
South Wales, which is not elective, but 
corresponds with the English House of 
Lords, has rejected the equal suffrage 
bills enacted by the House of Representa- 
tives. But the right to vote and hold of- 
fice in the national body having been at- 
tained, this has compelled acquiescence, 
and women’s enfranchisement is now com- 
plete. 

Here, too, whenever the national suf- 
frage shall have been once attained in any 
State, every other form of political privi- 
lege will speedily follow. And in every 
State Presidential suffrage can be had 
without change of constitution by a simple 
act of legislation. 

Every Legislature therefore, at every 
session, should be petitioned by the suf- 
fragists of the State so to change its elec- 
tion law as to enable women who possess 
the qualifications of age, residence, aud 
education required by male citizens, to 
vote in the Presidential election of 1904. 

All that the country needs is an object 
lesson, which will be supplied by the uni- 
versal participation of women in any State 
in the Presidential election. That would 
result in doubling the successful male ma- 
jority. The issues will be purely politi- 
cal. No vexed question of prohibition or 
license will complicate the campaign. 
The result would be to identify a majority 
of the women with the winning side, and 
in politics, as everywhere else, ‘‘uothing 
succeeds like suécess.”’ H. B B. 


QUESTION THE CANDIDATES. 

If we wish to make our opinions effect- 
ive, we must begin by ceasing to be 
slaves of party. 

The only way in which existing abuses 
can be reformed is by the election of 
legislators, State or national as the case 
may be, who will work and vote for the 
changes needed, or at least for the special 
change which we regard as most impera- 
tive. 

National legislation can only be effected 
by Congressmen pledged to reform exist 
ing abuses. In my opinion we need, first 
of all, the creation of a national board of 
arbitration to decide controversies be 


tween employers and employed, with 


power to make its decisions respected. 
The interests of consumers should be 
paramount. Such a court can only be 
| created by the action of congressmen 
| pledged to such legislation. So, too, the 
repeal of tariff protection of monopolies 
| that are selling their products lower to 
foreigners than to our own people, the 
enactment of reciprocity treaties with 
| Cuba and Canada, the establishment of 
' free trade and local self-government in the 
| Philippines, the reduction of our extrava- 
gant annual vational expenditure of one 
thousand million dollars, which is crush- 
ing our working people—these can only 
be accomplished by electing congressmen, 
irrespective of party, who are known to 
| be in favor of such measures, 
| Where State legislation only is needed, 
as in the extension of suffrage to women, 
which is exclusively a State question, 
candidates for the State Legislatures 
should be questioned by their constitu- 
ents in advance of their nomination. 
Whenever a sufficient number of the men 
and women who are already in favor of 
woman suffrage, are willing in their sena- 
torial and representative districts, to over- 


step party lines in order to secure legisla- 


tive supporters, the suffrage battle will be 
won. In Massachusetts, for instance, six 
years ago, 110,000 voters recorded them- 
selves as in favor of woman suffrage. 
Probably there was not a single repre- 
sentative district in the Commonwealth 
where some votes were not given in its 
support. If one third of that number 
would discriminate in the choice of their 
representatives and senators, in accord- 
ance with their convictions on this ques- 
tion, woman suffrage would be enacted 
within a year. 

Our political evils are the result of the 
criminal carelessness and party preju- 
dices of our people. They can be reme- 
died whenever many thousand voters, 
animated by a distinct purpose, will unite 
in questioning the nominees of both par- 
ties, and in working for the men who will 
carry out their principles. H. B, B. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION NEEDED. 


The most important legislation that 
Congress can enact is the creation of a 
National Court of Arbitration to settle 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployed, with power to enforce its deci- 
sions. Ten dollars a ton for anthracite 
coal, with the prospect of absolute desti- 
tution, is so gross an imposition upon the 
people of the United States, that patience 
has ceased to be a virtue. In this, as in 
other progressive measures, woman suf- 
frage and the Australian ballot included, 
New Zealand has takenthelead. Its com- 
pulsory arbitration law has proved a com- 
plete success in putting an end to the 
selfish and demoralizing controversies be- 
tween corporations and their workmen. 
Its scope has just been extended, and 
Secretary Roberts, of the Canterbury Typo- 
graphical Association of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, reports as follows: 

The labor unions are saved a lot of ex- 
pense by the fact that in case of dispute 
work goes on without interruption until 
the award is given, which then becomes 
enforceable by law. Speaking generally. I 
think the act has proved a great blessing 
to New Zealand workmen. As @ natural 





consequence it must be a benefit to em- 
ployers, for if depression follows the 
prosperous times we are now enjoying, 
they will have a right to ask that the 
wages of their workmen be reduced, and 
they will secure this without having the 
expense and annoyance of a strike forced 
on top of their business depression.’ 

The Outlook comments on the above as 
follows: 

If this anticipation is fulfilled, the New 
Zealand law is sure of transplantation 
upon this side of the globe. iven now, 
we are informed, the Ministry of Ontario 
is considering its application to the rail- 
way industry in that province; and the 
continuance of the coal strike is causing 
a steadily rising volume of protests against 
public toleration of private warfare when 
the public service is thereby prevented. 

The following sentence from an editorial 
in the New York Evening Post last week 
indicates the trend of opinion in the most 
conservative circles: 


He knows little of the temper of the 
American people who supposes that they 
will permanently permit a small group of 
men, at their pleasure and for as long as 
they like, to keep them from having, on 
reasonable terms, the fuel which is essen- 
tial to national comfort. 


If women had votes, compulsory arbi- 


tration would speedily follow. 
HH. B. B. 


—_——-_ —- 


AN IMPENDING COLLAPSE. 

Let women beware of investing in 
watered stocks at inflated values. Under 
tbe present system vast fortunes are being 
made by their promoters at the cost of 
the credulous public. Ina single issue of 
the Boston Transcript of Aug. 13 we find 
the following significant items: 

By the sale of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Charles M. Schwab, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
becomes a much wealthier man. It is un- 








derstood that he turned the plant over to 
the United States Ship Building Company 
for $10,000,000 of collateral trust certifi- 
cates of the latter company, $8,000,000 of 
its preferred stock, and $8,000,000 of its 
common stock. Thus according to re- 
port, Mr. Schwab receives securities hav- 
ing a nominal par value of $26,000,000 for 
@ property costing him only $7,500,000 in 
cash. 

With $16 paid in, Massachusetts men 
organize two Maine corporations capital- 
ized at $1,000,000. 

Augusta, Me., Aug. 13 (Special).—The 
following-named new corporations have 
filed certificates of organization here: 

The Pelican Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, organized at Portland, with a capi- 
tal of $500,000, of which $6 is paid in. 

The Hartford - Osage Illuminating Oil 
Company, organized at Portland, with a 
capital stock of{$500,000, of which $10 is 
paid in 
SIn Dover, Del., Aug. 13, the Universal 
Food Supply Company of New York has 
been incorporated, and authorized to do 
the same business as that of the projected 
grocery trust — to grow, raise, handle, 
cook, prepare, pack, and conserve food of 
all kinds, 


A few days ago the Boston Herald inti- 
mated that the enormous steel trust stock 
of fourteen hundred million dollars is 
nearly three-fourths watered. In other 
words, that the common stock represents 
absolutely nothing. Who can predict what 
such stock will be worth five years hence? 

Worthless stocks are being constantly 
sold to women who seek profitable in- 
vestments for their hard-earned savings; 
stocks which represent little or nothing 
tangible. The sellers of such stocks grow 
rich, but the buyers will lose all they pay. 
They are worse off than was Esau, for 
Esau did at least get for his birthright a 
mess of pottage. These poor women will 
not get even that. H. B. B. 


-_-- 
TESTIMONY FROM PREMIER SEDDON. 
HENGWRT, DOLGELLEY, / 
N. WALES, AUG. 8, 1902. § 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
I enclose the following editorial of Lon- 
don Daily News of August 8, with kindest 
regards, FRANCES POWER COBBE, 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

‘Mr. Seddon’s little speech on women’s 
suffrage ought to do a good deal to en- 
courage those people who are opposed to 
the disfranchisement of women. Mr. Sed- 
don told the deputation which interviewed 
him yesterday that when the proposal was 
first brought forward in New Zealand he 
was opposed to it. Circumstances con- 
spired, however, to make him the pilot of 
the measure through the Legislature; and 
the results that have followed have made 
him a staunch believer in women’s suf- 
frage. 

**None of the convulsions, reactions, and 
atrocities which the man politician is apt 
to foresee as the result of giving the vote 
to women have come about in New Zea 
land. The party of progress and reform— 
which, by the way, happens to be Mr. 
Seddon’s party—has been greatly strength- 
ened, and, what is of more importance, 
the social causes—temperance, care of the 
aged, care of children — have been im- 
mensely advanced. Drink shops have 
been closed on election day, the tone 
of politics has been improved, and the 
character of the candidates has cer- 
tainly not deteriorated under the new 
régime, And with all this, Mr. Seddon 
declares, and we see no reason for doubt- 
ing his word, that the New Zealand wo- 
man is still @ woman, nor does she even 
try to get elected to a seat in Parliament. 
An ounce of experience is worth an at 
mosphere of conjecture and prejudice. 
and we sincerely hope that Mr. Seddon’s 
narrative will do something to check the 
stupid idea that the exercise by women of 
a citizen’s responsibility is bound to lead 
to social and political catastrophe.” 


-_--_ 


MOTHERS EQUAL RIGHT TO CHILDREN. 


The Connecticut Legislature last winter 
gave mothers equal guardianship of their 
children with the fathers. Last month a 
child in that State died without having 
medical treatment, as the parents were 
Christian Scientists, and they were ar- 
rested. The New Haven Palladium makes 
this the text for a long editorial—a sort of 
‘Aha! Now you see what you have 
done!’’—and points out to the women that 
if they had not been so shortsighted as 
to get that equal guardianship law, only 
the father would have been held liable in 
the above case. After quoting Longfel- 
low, ‘‘As unto the bow the cord is,’’ and 
talking about ‘“‘the laws of nature ex- 
pressed in the minds of the sexes,’ the 
editor concludes: 

And if it is true that the woman, with 
her new rights, is to be criminally respon- 
sible fora failure in duty toward the child, 
may it not be that she is equally responsi- 
ble for the support of the child? We shall 
not be surprised to find the property of 
the woman being held for the expenses of 





! 
her household, which will be neither a! Barnes was one of the early 


joy nor a gain to her. 

As nearly as one can make out from this 
dreadful warning, the women had better 
try to persuade the Legislature to take 
back the guardianship it gave them and 
restore the sole custody to the father, but 
there seems to be no move in that direc- 
tion. It so happens tbat in several 
of the States where the father has sole 
right to the control of the persons, edu- 
cation, earnings and estates of minor chil- 
dren, the mother as well as the father is 
held liable for their support, to which she 
must contribute by her labor and separate 
property if necessary. So the Connecti- 
cut women need not be frightened by the 
threat of a similar statute into giving up 
their newly-acquired right. But isn’t it 
singular that while nearly every State has 
a law providing for the punishment of the 
father who does not support his children, 
not one ever has found it necessary to 
make one to punish a mother who does 
not do 80? 

The common law gave the sole guardian- 
ship to the father on the theory that he 
alone “‘supported’’ the children, placing 
no value upon the labors of the mother in 
their behalf. That the contribution of 
one is just aa important as the other was 
beautifully brought out by Justice Dickey 
in the court in Brooklyn, a few days ago, 
when parents who had separated both 
claimed the child. The father’s counsel 
argued that as he had money and the 
mother had not, he was entitled to it. 
Prior to 1893 the Justice would have had 
no choice, but now he said: 

The law in this State is not now that 
the father, because he is the father, has 
the superior claim to the custody of the 
child over the mother, Civilization has 
advanced so far that now the law gives 
father and mother equal rights and equal 
claims to the custody of their children. 
This six-year old boy needs the personal 
attention and the loving care of his mother 
more than he needs the money of his 
father. If the father has the affection for 
the child he professes, he will see that his 
boy is fed and clothed, wherever he is. 

Parents now have equal guardianship in 
the District of Columbia and nine States. 
If ever there was a just law it is the one 
which gives father and mother the same 
right in their children when both are 
worthy, and it is a shame that the new 
century finds four-fifths of the States still 
withholding it.—Zda H. Harper,in N. Y. 
Sun. 





>. —_—_—_—__ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— 


Of the greatest importance to thousands 
of New York city girls who will have to 
work for a living, is the decision of the 
Board of Superintendents of the Depart- 
ment of Education to establish a technical 
high school for women. It will be the 
first school of the kind in New York, and 
will be opened in September. In some 
respects the course of study will be simi- 
lar to that of other schools, but the spe- 
cial feature is a two years’ course in busi- 
ness education and in practical iudustries 
open to women. 


Undoubtedly, the public school system 
of Kansas is permeated by a more liberal 
and humane spirit because of the influence 
of Rev. John S. Brown, who recently died 
at the age of ninety-seven, at Lawrence, 
Kan. Father Brown was one of the ideal- 
istic souls who founded the famous 
“Brook Farm” colony near Boston. He 
was a lover of humanity, and in 1857 he 
went to Kansas, then in the crisis of its 
existence, to help build a free common- 
wealth. Such a man does not have to 
wait long for work. Very soon the Uni- 
tarian Church wanted him for its pas- 
tor, and a little later Douglas County 
wanted him for superintendent of instruc- 
tion. In this Jatter position he did some 
very valuable service, One piece of work 
he did ought to be remembered. It was 
shortly after the war, and the question of 
the rights of colored children to Kansas 
schools was not yet determined. In one 
district there was a respectable colored 
family with several children, who wished 
to take advantage of the district school. 
But there were some who protested, and 
the district was inclined to exclude the 
colored children, The matter was re- 
ferred to Mr. Brown, He settled it very 
quickly in his own very quiet way. He 
said to them: ‘*You can do as you please. 
It is your school. But, if you receive 
public money from the State, you must 
have a public school. A public school 
must be open to all the children. If you 
exclude a part, you cannot receive your 
share of the school fund.”” That settled 
the question for the district, and prac- 
tically for the county, for the matter was 
never broached again, 

The oldest daughter of Father Brown 
has been engaged in educational work in 
Kansas from the beginning of Statehood. 





At the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new high school building of Lacon, II1., 
Mrs. Mary I. Barnes read an admirable 
paper, giving the history of the school, 
This paper was of great local interest and 
was deposited in the cornerstone. Mrs. 





a 
women to 
serve on school boards in Illinois, Jy 
April, 1876, Mrs, Barnes and Mrs, Caro. 
line Buckingham were elected to serve ag 
trustees of the Lacon Union High Schoo), 
Since that time many women have seryeg 
with credit to the school and themselves. 
There are now two women on the board, 
Lizzie J. Bullman and Emma R. Strawn, 


* 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

While the attendance of men at college 
has increased 60 per cent. in the last tep 
years, the attendance of girls has jp. 
creased 148 percent. The Morning Stay 
of Boston remarks: ‘‘That is part: be. 
cause more girls were waiting for the 
chance than there were boys.” 

Miss A. E, Bennett of London bus at. 
tained the honor of ‘equal to the thir. 
teenth wrangler’’ at Cambridge this year, 
Miss Bennett is a Girton student. 

In 1899 compulsory examinations |» the 
language were imposed upon all newly. 
appointed missionaries to Burma, Migs 
Julia G. Shinn carries the honors as Leing 
the first one who passed the second and 
final examination in Burmese, in Decem. 
ber last. 





Next year there will be two new schol. 
arships at Barnard—the Jessée Kaufman 
scholarship, which will be awarded on the 
merits of the entrance examination to 
some student who is found to have no 
relatives to assist her, and the Graham 
scholarship, to be given to a student de- 
serving of assistance. 

Gamma Phi Beta, one of tbe most ex. 
clusive of college Greek letter sororities, 
has granted a charter to the University of 
Minnesota. Gamma Phi Beta is one of 
the few organizations in the Greek letter 
world that has no dormant chapters. It 
has never found it necessary to declare 
forfeited a charter once granted. Min- 
nesota is the tenth institution in which a 
chapter has been established, the otheys 
being Syracuse, Boston, Barnard, Wom- 
an’s College of Baltimore, Michigan, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Denver, and 
California, Except in the dormitory col- 
leges, the sorority owns its own chapter 
houses, 


Miss Hannah B. Clark, who has ac- 
cepted the place of dean of women at 
Knox College, was graduated from Smith 
College in 1887, and then taught for five 
years in Dearborn College, Chicago. She 
afterwards took a three years’ course in 
the University of Chicago, and for the last 
three years has been dean of women in 
West Virginia University. 





Miss Grace E. Berry of Worcester, Mass., 
has been elected dean of the women’s di- 
vision of Colby College, in place of Miss 
Grace E. Mathews, who retired at the 
close of the last college year. Miss Berry 
was graduated from Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., in 1898; taught in 
Western College, Oxford, 0.. from 1893 to 
1897; studied at Mt. Holyoke for the de- 
gree of master of arts in 1898—9, and has 
since taught at Mt. Holyoke in the de- 
partment of physics. 

The Colorado Woman’s College, found- 
ed some years ago at Montclair near Den- 
ver, by the Baptist denomination, is 
rejoicing over the payment of a debt 
of $18,000, which has been a_ heavy 
burden, Mr. E. S. Converse, of Boston, 
who has been interested in the college 
from its beginning, contributed $6,000. 
The college has a handsome stone build- 
ing on @ campus of about twenty acres, 
and the enterprise will now be carried to 
completion. 

At the University of Chicago the roll of 
summer students registered thus far num- 
bers 1,773, which is nearly 600 greater 
than the biggest summer quarter hereto- 
fore, the number last year being 1,176. 
There are 314 students in the junior and 
senior colleges and 874 unclassified stu- 
dents, the proportion of men and women 
being about equal. There are 717 students 
in the graduate schools, 

‘*No one who knows the situation from 
within,” writes Miss Vida D. Scudder, of 
Wellesley, in the Outlook, ‘‘can fail to 
realize how useful the settlement interest 
is to the college. Colleges, perhaps girls’ 
colleges in particular, tend to become 
self-centered, absorbed in their own little 
world of ambitions and relations. The 
settlement chapter, through the speakers 
whom it brings, through the ideas it 
awakens, through the points of contact it 
affords between the students and the 
actual settlement work, helps to keep the 
larger life of the nation and its needs 
ever before the eyes of those who are pre- 
paring to play their part in that life. It 
kindles that sense of social responsibility 
which it is one of our most imperative 
duties to arouse in those who have re 
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ceived much from our country, if we are 
to spiritualize this mighty democracy of 
ours. It helps make the girls better 
Americans, The intelligent ones realize 
that this settlement movement is their 
own; that they may not only take part in 
jt, as they do in temperance and mission- 
ary activities, but that these houses, 
founded by the colleges, actually depend 
on the colleges for existence. Were there 
any tendency on the part of the higher 
education to draw women away into an 
arid pursuit of scholarship, or to isolate 
them in a fancied superiority of culture, 
the settlement movement would prove 
the best possible corrective.” 


Another American woman has received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Ber- 
lin University. This is Miss Jane Bb, 
Scherzer, of Franklin, O., a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. On Aug. 16 
she received the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy at the Berlin University. For- 
merly she taught school at Oxford, Ohio, 
and Jackson, Ill. Miss Scherzer is de- 
scribed in her diploma as ‘‘Virgo Clarissi- 
ma et Doctissima.’’ Four women have 
gained this degree at Berlin, and three 
of these are Americans. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo., the lead- 
ing institution in the West, under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is coéducational. It was 
chartered in 1855. F. M. A. 





-_-- 


A SUMMER BARN. 


A novel way to give self-supporting 
women a vacation in the country at small 
expense has been hit upon by a New York 
school teacher. Her summer home at 
South Ashfield, Mass., could not accom- 
modate as many of her friends as she 
wished, so she has fitted up the barn as 
an “annex.” Each of the cow-stalls has 
been turned into a bed-room, and the 
main body of the barn served as a com- 
mou sitting room. The happy inmates of 
this barn, who call themselves ‘*The Barn: 
acles,’’ include authors, artists, a prom 
inent artistic photographer, students and 
teachers. They find their unconventional 
residence airy, spacious, and comforta- 
ble. 

“You have no idea how nice it is,’’ said 
a young woman who has written one of 
the most popular novels of the year. ‘*The 
swallows fly in and out, and the cat and 
kittens play on the floor. We have laid 
down strips of rag carpet, and there are 
rough bookshelves filled with good books 
We have our meals on a large table set 
with green china. When the evenings 
are cool, there is a glowing fire of logs, 
with six or eight women sitting around it 
telling good stories. Oh, it is a rare way 
of spending a summer! And the whole 
cost of remodelling the barn was only 
$183.” 

This plan, like a good many other bright 
ideas, originated with advocates of equal 
suffrage. Miss Anna Marshall, the teach- 
er who started it, is a suffragist, and so 
are a number of the brilliant group of 
“Barnacles.’’ One reason why summer 
life in this barn is enjoyable may doubt- 
less be found in the quality of the com- 
pany. Stupid, luxurious, or conventional 
women would hardly choose such a way 
of spending the summer. 

ErHEL C. AVERY. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The new club home of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver will be opened to its mem- 
bers in October, and the organization is 
making plans for a suitable celebration of 
the important occasion. The site and 
building have cost a little over $30,000, of 
which about $25,000 has been raised. 
The club issued bonds of $5 each, which 
are not a lien on the property, but simply 
aloan to the club, for which 3 per cent. 
interest is paid. These bonds have been 
taken in blocks of varying size by the 
800 members and their friends, and in this 
way the club-house fund has accumulated. 





The National Association of Colored 
Women supports a national organ which 
iscalled Notes. It is edited by Mrs, Booker 
T. Washington, an assistant editor from 
each State finishing out the staff. The 
work of the association is systematic, and 
is classified into departments or groups 
composed of clubs engaged in the same 
line of work. The list of these depart- 
ments is varied, and includes mothers’ 
clubs, kindergartens and day nurseries, 
art and music clubs, and economic clubs 
in which domestic science classes are con- 
ducted. A large group in the association 
is that of business women’s clubs. 

The various women’s clubs of Chicago 
have furnished the comfortable bedrooms 
in the Women’s Model Lodging House of 
that city, an institution in which poor, 
homeless women are sheltered and pro- 
vided with work. There is a fine laun- 
dry and a large room with half a dozen 





sewing machines, and inmates may sew 
for themselves or execute the orders 
the management endeavor to secure for 
them. The living room is pleasantly 
furnished and provided with piano, good 
pictures and books. On Sunday after- 
noons some one of the clubs which con- 
tribute to, the maintenance of the house 
arranges for a tea, with music and recita- 
tions or readings. Many women who seek 
the protection of the house are those who 
have been turned out for non-payment of 
rent and would have literally no place but 
the street. Others belong to the worn-out 
class, for whom a few days’ or weeks’ rest 
is all that is required to send them back 
into the ranks of wage-earners. Again 
women suddenly bereft of support by the 
death of the bread-winner have found not 
only shelter within its walls, but encour- 
agement to turn whatever talent they 
possessed into the means of a livelihood. 
A charge of fifteen cents is made for a 
night’s lodging and breakfast, or instead 
two hours’ work in the house is required. 

Mrs. J. C. Tirrell, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
is conducting a department called ‘‘Club- 
dom” in the Dallas—Galveston News, 

The club women of Houston, Tex., are 
working to raise funds to open a free 
kindergarten by Oct. 1. 


At Harrisburg, Pa., a branch of the 
Woman’s Agricultural and Horticultural 
International Union has been started, 
Miss Mira Lloyd Dock being its founder 
and chief promoter. The Union itself is 
the outcome of the suggestion of an 
American woman, Mrs. Emma Shafter 
Howard, of California, who, as a delegate 
to the International Congress of Women 
Workers in London, in 1899, was much 
impressed with the amount of help and 
information she had received at the meet- 
ings on horticulture and agriculture, has 
in consequence advocated the Union. The 
society circulates information and com- 
pares methods; advises as to training, and 
makes known openings for employment 
and for disposal of produce; it upholds 
the highest standard of work and secures 
adequate payment for women engaged in 
any of the indicated lines. 

The annual basket picnic of the Equal 
tights Club of Lynv, Mass., will be held 
Saturday, Aug. 30, on the grounds of the 
famous anti-slavery singer, John W. 
Hutchinson, at High Rock, Lynn. There 
will be five-minute speeches from club 
members and friends from Boston. Music 
will be furnished by the Franco-American 
band, which is composed of thirty ju- 
venile players, who make a specialty of 
patriotic airs. 





The fourth session of the Lake Placid 
Conference on Home Economics is sched- 
uled for September—to begin on the 15th 
and to continue for five days. Among 
the topics to be discussed are these: ‘‘Con- 
trolling Ideals in the Family Life of the 
Future,’ ‘Function of the Leisure Class 
ina Democracy,” ‘‘Standards of Living as 
Reflected in Food, Shelter, Clothing and 
Social Movements,”’ “Efficiency the Key- 
note of the Twentieth Century,’ ‘Home 
Institutes, Objects and Scope.” 

The Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has accepted the invitation of the 
Androscoggin Woman's Literary Union to 
hold the tenth annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration in Lewiston, Oct. 8, 9 and 10. 
Free entertainments will be furnished to 
the general officers and members of the 
State committee, and also to the president 
and delegates of every club represented at 
the convention. 

It is intended by the New York Profes- 
sional League that the great bazaar to be 
held in Madison Square Garden, Oct. 6 to 
18, shall be an adequate representation of 
the various pursuits of women in every 
country, The exhibition will be divided 
into five comprehensive departments, in- 
dustrial, commercial, educational, national 
and amusement. In one portion of the 
arena, visitors may see the editorial, com- 
posing and press rooms of a journalistic 
office from which astaff of women writers 
will issue a daily p2per. In another place 
will be a field hospital conducted by the 
Red Cross Society, the surgeons, nurses, 
physicians and attendants being all wom- 
en, Adjoining each other are to be found 
an old-fashioned kitchen and a modern 
kitchen, and an old-fashioned nursery and 
@ modern nursery. To the commercial 
section there appears to be no limit, but 
the list includes wearing apparel and tex- 
tile fabrics, drugs, food products, furni- 
ture and house furnishings, canned goods, 
books, pictures, musical instruments, 
row-boats, automobiles, bric-a-brac, etc. 
The educational section will include ex- 
hibitions of paintings, drawings, etchings, 
mosaics, miniatures, book plates and illu- 
minations, screens, fans, enamelled work, 
tapestries, embroideries, glass work, 
leather work and the like; autographs of 
famous women, gold, silver and bronze 





jewelry from Egypt and Assyria, and in | own kitchen.’’ Something similar is true 
the museum will be a vast display of cos- | of most of the women who in recent years 
tumes of every known style and of every | have discovered new opportanities for 


personal ornament, from the robes of the 
year A. D. 800 to the bifurcated skirt of 
the 20th century woman. 
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NEW YORK CITY FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 








New YorkK, AvG. 17, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I think Rebecca Harding Davis's article 
in the N. Y. Independent, quoted in part 
by you in the JourNAL of August 9, under 
the title of ‘‘An Example and a Warning,” 
is rather unfair in some respects to the 
woman writer in New York. Although 
Mrs. Davis is herself a Philadelphian, I 
believe, her article voices very adequately 
the half pitying, half contemptuous atti- 
tude of the typical New Yorker toward 
the person who has had the misfortune to 
be born beyond the confines of Manhattan 
Island. 

Yet New York is full of people from 
every State, every city, and almost every 
village in the country, who are success- 
fully carrying on the affairs of Gotham. 
I sat the other day in the office of a wo- 
man’s department of one of the largest in- 
surance companies in the city. 
from Iowa. 
the room, all successfully earning bread 
and butter, and a little jam, in New York, 
Every one of them came from a different 
State, most of them from the West. 
was a coincidence, of course; but in any 
assemblage of the kind a fair proportion— 
I am tempted to say a majority—would be 
found to have come from outside the city, 


As to the writing woman, there is a | 


place for her between the success that 


that pursued Mary Carr. We cannot all 


be Frances Hodgson 


She came | 
There were seven women in | 


That | 


| 


| 


Burnetts or Mary | 


Johnstons, but still, just to show that the | 


writing woman need not be driven to | 
drink or despair in New York, let me set 


my own experience over against that of 
the mournful Mary’s. I am tempted the 


| week, 


. . | 
more to do so, because I arrived in New | 


York one year ago last June, with exactly 
the sum that poor Mary had in her pocket, 
—$200. Like ber, I thought that it was 
“ample,’’—and it was. I was absolutely 
unknown, there were only two people in 
the city whom I had ever seen before, and 
neither of them was connected with news- 
paper work. I had one or two letters of 
introduction, which [ am sorry I troubled 
my friends to write, for they did me no 
good, »nd they were the cause of my re- 
ceiving sume snubs from people who were 
afraid I might want something of them. I 
earned my board and rent the week I ar- 
rived in New York with one newspaper 
story—the first which I submitted to a 
New York paper. The first month, June, 
1901, | earned $32. One year from that 
time, in June, 1902, [ made $172 and had a 
position which could be permanent if I 
wished itto beso. During the year I lived 
decently, my expenses ranging from $40.77 
for the most economical month, to $77.21 
for the most extravagant one, with a gen- 
eral average nearer the latier figure than 
the former. I took a ten weeks’ vacation, 
travelling 2,500 miles and back. I put 
$200 in insurance, $150 in the bank, 
and had nearly $100 in my pocket-book 
when the year was up. This was done by 
‘free lance’? work; without any regular 
position, 

I still consider myse!f practically un- 
known in the newspaper and magazine 
world of New York. My little success is 
a very humble one. 
I should have starved canning figs and 
shrimps like the immaculate Jane. 

It is manifestly impossible to generalize 
from one instance. The unfairness of 





| - 
‘ , | are reported. 
comes to a great novelist and the failure | por 


money making. They have had an aban- 
doned farm, or a cattle ranch, or a suburb- 
an truck garden, or some little thing like 
that to start with, 

I know, kind editor, because I have 
written many wise stories about them. 
But the woman who has nothing but her 
brains to begin with, cannot wait to open 
new fields of industry. She must do 
something to start the checques coming in 
right away. It is nonsense to convey the 
idea that New York is a seething mael- 
strom in which the wandering native from 
the interior must necessarily be swallowed 
up, unless she chance to beagenius, It is 
a bad place for a stranger to try to learna 
business in, but if she has served a good, 
hard apprenticeship in a smaller city, 
learned her business, and been successful, 
New York is the place to come to in order 
to better herself. I think that the poor 
country boy or girl guing to ruin in the 
great city has been a little overdone. 
There is not a city in the country which 
is not full of successful people who were 
once country boys and girls. For very 
obvious reasons I cannot let you use my 
name, so please sign it 

A HAYSEED WRITER IN NEW YORK, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ransom of Miss Stone has been fol- 
lowed, as was to be expected, by an epi- 
demic of kidnapping on the Balkan penin- 
sula, Four sons of wealthy Roumanian 
families have lately been abducted by 
brigands. In Greece similar occurrences 
Here is a clear case of 
cause and effect. The ransom of the mis- 
sionary has cost not only the money paid, 
but the deterioration of law and social 
order in that part of Europe. 





Quite a number of callers have enlivened 
our office during the past quiet vacation 
Mrs. Jane Amy McKinney of 
Iowa, and her accomplished daughter, 
Miss Mabel McKinney, Mrs, Aaron M, 
Powell and Mrs. Harriet Jackson Palmer, 
of New York, and others. Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell is in camp at Georgeville, 
Can., and Miss Catherine Wilde is: taking 
a vacation at Christmas Cove, in Maine. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, of Brookline, 
has returned from Cape Cod. 

Queen Amalie of Portugal, is not only 
beautiful but eminent in works of kind- 
ness and charity. Only a year or so ago 
she saved a poor fisherman from drown- 
ing at her summer home on the coast of 
Portugal, at the peril of her own life. 
The queen, who is now in her thirty-sixth 
year, was born at Twickenham, England, 
during the exile of her parents, the Comte 
and Comtesse de Paris, and she married at 
Lisbon, May 22, 1886, the then Prince 
Royal, Duke of Braganza. She is the 
only princess in Europe who has taken 
the degree of M. D. 

It is not surprising that President Har. 
per’s plan of separating the young women 
of Chicago University into classes of their 
own should meet with protest from the 
young women concerned. Nor is it fair 
to assume, as some have done, that their 
unwillingness is due to a desire to be in 
the same class with the young men. The 
Springfield Republican recalls the fact 


| that “the head of one of the foremost 


But Iam quite sure , 


women’s colleges in the country remarked 
a few years ago, in an address at Smith 
Jollege, that when the women’s work in 
a University is made an annex, it sinks in 
importance and in quality. It is not a 


| side show that these young women want.”’ 


Mrs. Davis’s article seems to me to come | 


from an implied generalization from one 
instance of misfortune. Different people 
are fitted to do different things. It is ob- 
viously impossible to earn one’s living at 
writing, if one cannot write; but it is 
equally absurd to attempt the task with 
pickles and jelly, if yon haven't a genius 
for pickles and jelly. I should like to see 
the persons who would pay for my pickles 
and jelly. 

Mrs. Davis has taken one failure in one 
line and compared her with one success in 
another. The weak point with many of 
these stories of feminine financial success 
in little country places, is that the princi- 
pals in them have capital to start with. 
Jane had “her father’s orange grove,”’ 
and was able to begin operations in ‘ther 


Mrs. Bridget French, who died recently 
in Rochester, N. Y., at the age of seventy- 
two, is said to have been the originator of 


| more inventions than any other woman. 


| holding patents for them. 


, coupler, a funnel 


She was the inventor of thirty-six devices, 
The most im- 
portant was the French burglar-proof 
lock, from which she got considerable 
money. Mrs. French was born in [re'and 
in 1830, and when twenty years old came 
to this country, settling in Rochester, 
where she lived until the time of ber 
death. Early in life she developed an in- 
ventive turn and evolved a steam sterilizer 
which has attained wide use. Then she 
turned her attention to patent im6dicines, 
and evolved a number of remedies, Other 
things which she devised were a stove- 
pipe damper w'th a vent in it, a patent car 
with a sieve attach- 
ment, and a fibre chimney. 
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E most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 
FISK SUEDE LISLE. 






It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale only at 


144 Tremont Street. 










FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 








CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUG, 25, 


“PYGMALION AND GALATEA.” 


Prices—15c., 25c., 50c. 

















CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 





ROUND TRIP, Single Fare, 


75¢. ip 


50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 
Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 
E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 

















Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaincers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but iack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 

IT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of 350 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already } lanned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000, The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu differert departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anvone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w rether ar 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly contideritial. [landbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Soid by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢*2rosdway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Wasbington, D. 
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HOPE THROUGH THE NIGHT. 





BY MARTHA YOUNG. 





Come, hopeful heart, tell me, I pray, 
That heaven is near, not far away ; 
’Tis doubt and fear wake it appear 
A distance long from there to here. 
Faith, let me lean on thee, my stay. 
At night in dreams [ see my Lost, 
Nor weak, nor worn, nor fever-tossed, 
By age untouched, by youth up-borne; 
At night I cease my weary moan, 
’Tis then I see their gain my cost— 
Come, hopeful heart! 


Ob, garish day when dreams are none, 
W hen labors grow, when is begun 
The ceaseless flow of words that go 
Where idle winds flutter and blow! 
Glad am I when thy hours are gone— 
Come, hopeful heart. 
Greensboro, Alabama. 


_— ——— 


GOLDEN-ROD. 





BY EVA KATHERINE CLAPP. 
I. 
When the swift field-spider weaves 
*Mong the dry late-garnered sheaves, 
And the cricket’s ceaseless song 
Echoes shrill the whole night long, 
From the hill, 
Shorn and still, 
Plaintive pipes the whippoorwill 
II. 
By the brooklet’s reedy edge, 
By the dusty wayside hedge, 
From the fragrant, fertile sod 
Steps my princess Golden-rod. 
Allin state 
Doth she wait 
When the Summer groweth late. 
Il, 
Motley is her retinue, 
Dragon flies of steely hue, 
Mail-clad beetles—warriors bold— 
Bronze-brown bees with belts of gold; 
Courtiers true 
Come to sue 
Ere the sunshine dries the dew. 
Iv. 
Butterflies with wings outspread 
Purple, richly broideréd 
With heraldic quaint device, 
Timid hares and shy field mice; 
Here they meet 
At her feet 
In the sultry August heat 
% 
From no well-kept garden bed 
Doth she lift her yellow head, 
Gorgeous-hued is she, and wild— 
Summer’s wayward gipsy-child. 
Her rich sprays 
Softly blaze 
By the homely weed-grown ways. 
VI. 
In her tawny, tangled hair 
Spanish colors doth she wear; 
Royal, fervid tiuts that hold 
All the Summer's burning gold; 
And each line, 
Clear and fine, 
Glows with exquisite design. 
VII. 
Through my idly-dreaming brain,” 
Princess of the blooming train, 
Oh, bow many fancies chase, 
Musing on thy ardent grace ; 
Come and go, 
To and fro, 
Like the ocean’s rhythmic flow! 
vill 
Who can tell in what far place 
Grew the founders of thy race? 
Who can tell? perchance they sprang 
Where the shepherds piped and sang 
By the sea, 
On those free 
Flower-clad plains of Arcady 
Ix. 
If, indeed, a spirit dwells 
In each flower-cup's scented cells, 
As in classic days of old 
Famous pagan poets told, 
Strong and tine 
Sure is thine, 
Fiery sweet as Cyprus wine. 
—Selected. 


-_—-=_ —— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


AN INCOMPETENT CONDUCTOR. 


BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 
‘Fares, please! Fares, please! Fare, 
madame, please?” with a questioning ac- 
cent at the end, and a foreign pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘‘*madame”’ very unlike 
the usual business-like demand for five 
cents with which the average West End 
conductor gives notice of his approach, 
The lady particularly addressed looked 
up in surprise. 

“Why, I paid you my fare when I got 
in at Hereford Street!’ she said, posi- 
tively. 

“I beg your pardon, madame, the mis- 
take is mine. I fear 1 mistook you for a 
lady who has just entered. The mistake 
was entirely unintentivnal, I assure you, 
madame.”’ 

The voice was somewhat quavering, but 
the apology, albeit rather eager and pro- 
fuse, was in tone and manner just what a 
well bred gentleman would offer to a lady 
whom he had inadvertently aunoyed. 

The thin, grav-haired conductor walked 
up and down the aisle of the car twice, 





holding out bis hand in an uncertain way, 
and scanning faces anxiously as he passed, 
A lady at the end put five cents into his 
hand, and a look of relief came over his 
face as he said, ‘“‘Thank you, madame,” 
in a truly grateful tone. 

Then a working-man at the other end 
of the car spoke: ‘Say, old feller, what's 
the matter with you? Be you trying to 
beat me out of three cents? Where’s my 
Forest Hills check?”’ 

The man’s manuer was coarse and rude, 
and the old conductor flushed as he-has- 
tened toward him. “Have I not given 
you your check, sir?’ he asked. “I 
thought I gave it to you when you paid 
me.’’ 

“No, you didn’t,’’ the man asserted, 
loudly, ‘tand what’s more, I don’t believe 
you thought it; this is three times this 
week you've forgotten, and I’m going to 
let the Company know.”’ 

The miserable, uneasy, helpless look on 
the conductor’s face showed that the 
scene was agony to him. He handed a 
Forest Hills check to the man, saying 
humbly: ‘I am sorry I have annoyed you 
so, sir. I—lI will try not to let it happen 
again.”’ 

The man made a sulky rejoinder as he 
got out at Columbus Avenue, and the old 
conductor jumped off the car to help a 
woman and her three children off. He 
handed them down as though from a car- 
riage, waited for a gentleman to board the 
car and sprang on again. 

‘‘Fares, please!’’ he said again, with a 
nervous catch in his voice which made 
every passenger look up at him curiously. 
The newcomer put his fingers mechanical- 
ly toward his pocket for change, and 
stopped short, looking in amazement at 
the conductor's face above him. 

‘*That gentleman is Dr. Francis,’’ whis- 
pered a lady to her neighbor, naming a 
famous specialist for diseases of the eye, 
whose name is a household word in 
Boston. 

The conductor pulled himself together 
in an embarrassed way, and said once 
more, ‘‘Fare, if you please.”’ 

The specialist put out his hand as 
though he were meeting an old and valued 
acquaintance, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Nor- 
folk? How very fortunate I am to meet 
you! How is Miss Norfolk now?’’ 

‘Very much as usual, Dr. Francis, 
thank you,’’ the old man answered, shak- 
ing the doctor’s hand, when a voice in- 
terrupted him: 

‘Shure, I don’t wonder the gintleman 
as just got off says ye don’t moind yer 
business. Wasn't I after tellin’ ye to let 
me off at Trimont Strate, an’ here we be 
at Shawmut Avenoo!”’ 

The conductor grasped the bell-rope and 
brought the car to a standstill. ‘Il am so 
sorry, madam; I beg you will excuse me. 
I don’t know what makes me so remiss 
to-day. This is your basket, I think. 
Allow me—’’ and he passed the heavy 
basket to her as she stood on the pave- 
ment, and made a motion toward his hat 
as if to remove it, and then stopped hur- 
riedly in sudden remembrance of time and 
place. 

He did not go inside again, but as the 
car approached Washington Street he 
opened the door and said, ‘‘Washington 
Street, Washington Street, change for 
Dorchester. This is the end of the route,”’ 
not in a rapid, perfunctory way, but with 
painstaking precision, as though he were 
resolved there should be no mistake this 
tim . 

Every one got up to leave but the doc- 
tor. The driver unhooked his horses and 
drove them around to the other end of the 
car. ‘We're late again, old man,’’ he 
said to the conductor. “You'll get 
bounced as sure as shootin’. Why in 
thunder don’t you make the folks hustle 
more? You're too blamed perlite. I 
s’pose you want the job or you wouldn’t 
be here, but you'll never keep it if you 
don’t get a move on,”’ 

The old man winced as if some one had 
struck him. ‘l do want the work very 
much, James,’ he answered, ‘‘I—I need 
it. I shall be in despair if I lose it; it’s 
very kind of you to tell me my faults. I 
will try to hustle them and—and get a 
move on.”’ 

The driver stepped down to look ata 
horse’s hoof, and Dr. Francis came out to 
the platform. 

‘J didn’t give you my fare, after all, 
Mr. Norfolk,’’ he said, easily and natural- 
ly, holding out tive cents. ‘Yon will give 
me your address, will you not?’’ he con- 
tinued; ‘‘] want to call on my patient and 
see what I can do for her. There was a 
case very much like hers in Vienna that 
the doctors were able to help.” 

The old man flushed, whether with 
pleasure or embarrassment it would be 
hard to say. Perhaps with both. “We 
are living at 18 Book Court, off Northamp- 
ton Street, fourth floor back, just now,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Leslie would be delighted to 
see you, but—but—’’ He was trying to 
prepare the doctor for the extreme pov- 
erty he would find, without seeming to 
apologize for it. The doctor, taking no 
notice of his hesitation, wrote down the 





address in his note-book, lifted his hat, 
and hurried away. 

The car started on its return-trip to the 
Union Station, and the old conductor 
resumed his patient, painstaking task. 
Every street he called out plainly and 
loudly; every public building on or near 
the route he named most conscientiously; 
every question which was put to him he 
answered with as much care as though 
the questioner were a personal friend. In 
short, be tried to bring every faculty of a 
mind trained to study and research to his 
aid in taking charge of that car, and yet, 
ja spite of his great effort, he was miser- 
ably conscious all the time that any street 
boy of eighteen woula have performed 
the task better. 

The long, weary day drew to a close. 
At seven he was free to go home, and he 
hurried anxiously toward Book Court, 
carrying a few oranges and a loaf of bread 
which he had bought while his car was 
waiting for the scheduled time on Wash- 
ington Street. 

Book Court, which is known to its resi- 
dents by another name, by the way, is a 
little, close-smelling place, packed in be- 
tween the backs of houses as though it 
were ashamed of itself, as well it may be. 
On that hot May night the inhabitants 
were all out of doors, sitting on the steps 
and sidewalks couling themselves. 

The old man murmured, ‘‘Excuse me— 
I beg your pardon-—May I trouble you?” 
and so on, as he worked his way up his 
own steps through the crowd of women 
sitting on them. 

‘*The likes of us ain’t good enough for 
the likes of him,’’ a woman said coarsely, 
before he was out of hearing; ‘‘not but 
what the landlord knocks at his door 
more oftener than he does at ours.’’ 

There was a general laugh, and at the 
sound the gray head bent lower, and the 
shoulders seemed to take on an extra 
curve. He climbed the three flights of 
stairs and then he stopped, straightened 
his shoulders bravely, threw his head 
back, and entered the room with a man- 
ner which tried to be gay and succeeded 
in being pathetic. 

‘‘How’s my girl to-night, eh? Glad to 
have her old grandpa back again? Tired 
of waiting, eh, little one? Why don’t you 
have a light?”’ 

‘*I like the dark better when I’m alone,”’ 
a sweet voice answered, ‘‘but we'll have 
one now, 80 we can see to talk.’’ The 
sound of a match was heard, and in a 
minute the light of a common kerosene 
lamp showed a scene not at all common. 
A handsome easy-chair, more in keeping 
with a mansion than a tenement, stood at 
one side of the room, and beside it, hold- 
ing some knitting in her hand, a girl of 
eighteen waited with upturned face for 
the oid man to approach. He came over 
and kissed her, and she caught his hand 
and felt of the packages he was hold- 
ing. 

“Oranges! Oh, what an extravagant 
old man! Supposing the landlord should 
come in, and find us eating oranges! He 
was here again to day, and said he should 
call again to-night.’’ 

‘Well, but, my darling, I am afraid you 
will be ill if you don’t have fruit. You 
have always been used to it, you know.”’ 

“Tf must learn not to be used tuo it, 
that’s all; at least, until we have paid our 
reut,’’ the girl answered, as she took the 
provisions from his hands and began to 
move about to prepare the supper. She 
was tail and slight, and she moved quick- 
ly and certainly, but her hand was always 
in front of her and she carried her head 
as only the blind do. A stranger, unused 
to blindness, seeing her in her own room, 
where every inch of the space was famil- 
iar to her, would hardly have believed 
that the great blue eyes were sightless; 
but her grandfather, watching her as she 
hurried about her homely tasks, realized 
her blindness in every movement that she 
made. When her misfortune came upon 
her, three years before, he had meant to 
give her everything on earth that could 
in any way make up to her for her sight— 
and here she was making a fire and getting 
his supper in a tenement house. 

‘‘Let me do that for you, darling; it’s 
not fit work for you,’’ he said hurriedly, 
approaching the little cylinder stove. But 
Leslie waved him away. “It wouldn't 
burn for an hour if you had the manage- 
ment of it. Grandpa, just sit down, and 
let me take care of it.’’ 

They never mentioned her blindness. 
Long ago it had been agreed between 
them that she was to be treated exactly as 
though she could see, and only on rare 
occasions was the agreement broken. 

‘Tell me about the day, grandpa,”’ Les- 
lie said; ‘‘did you remember to give the 
man his Forest Hills check?” No answer. 
‘Oh, you naughty grandpa, you didn’t? 
Own up now, what were you thinking 
about, the Elizabethan age?”’ 

“No, dear; I was thinking how very 
stupid I am about remembering whether 
people have paid or not.”’ 

Leslie came over toward him, her hand 
on a level with his face, the swift groping 
motion which she made seeming alimost 
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This means You! 
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like the beginning of the caress she gave 
him. 

‘*You poor, dear grandpa, it’s a shame 
for a man with a mind and an education 
like yours to be doing such work! Can’t 
you get anything else, grandpa?”’ 

‘*My dear, you know I’ve tried and tried 
—tried until our last cent was gone, and 
the last of our clothes going. I am too 
old for a clerk, not practical enough for a 
place of trust, and not strong enough to 
do hard work.’’ He said it bumbly, sin- 
cerely; rough contact with the world, 
which sees in a man only utility or the 
lack of it, had made him very distrustful 
of himself. 

“Supper is ready,’’ Leslie announced, 
“and you are going to sit in the chair. 
I’ve had it all day, and it will rest me to 
sit in a chair for a little while and see you 
take comfort.’’ She always spoke as 
though she could see, as, indeed, most 
blind people do. 

They sat down at the bare pine table, 
the old man in the arm-chair, which was 
all they had kept from their Back Bay 
mansion, and the girl on a common wood- 
en kitchen chair. 

A year before, a man who was univer- 
sally trusted, a man who was trustee and 
guardian for women and children all over 
the State, the man who had managed Mr. 
Norfolk’s property unquestioned for years 
while its owner led a student’s life,—this 
man disappeared suddenly one night, 
went tu Mexico, and an astonished city 
awoke in the morning to learn that he 
had been embezzling for years, that the 
estates entrusted to him had been frit- 
tered away in speculation, and that many 
a victim, accustomed to a life of e:se, 
must hereafter choose between work and 
starvation. 

Mr. Norfolk lost everything. He had 
been a student and a dreamer all his life, 
with no friends except struggling young 
men whom he had helped to an educa- 
tion. When the crash came, he had abso- 
lutely no resources. The house he lived 
in was hired,—it had been less trouble to 
hire than to own,—and the furniture and 
books only brought enough to pay out- 
standing debts, for the absconding embez- 
zler had kept him short of cash for six 
months preceding his flight, and six 
months’ bills in a bousehold without a 
head are no slight matter. They went 
into a South End boarding-house for a 
little while, but the money which they 
raised by selling watches and jewelry 
went so fast that the old man had hunted 
up this place in Book Court (he remem- 
bered it because a former servant had 
once lived there), bought the few pieces 
of cheap furniture that were absolutely 
necessary, and moved in. 

Meantime he had tried in vain to find a 
position. As he said himself, he was too 
old. One day, when things were looking 
very black indeed, he had stood on the 
corner of Washington and Northampton 
Streets, watching the people in the street- 
cars and thinking enviously that they all 
had work, when all at once the thought 





of trying to get a place as a conductor 


came to him. He went up to the conduc- 
tor of one of the green horse-cars and 
asked him politely, ‘Where one should 
go to getemployment on the West End 
road?” The conductor looked at him cu- 
riously, and the old man explained: 

‘Iam looking for employment. I have 
been trying to find something for a long 
period, and as I looked at you it occurred 
to me that, possibly—”’ 

The man’s look changed to one of pity, 
“Y.u can try, but I’m afraid they won't 
take you,’’ he said, and gave him the 
proper address, 

He did try, and got a place. Whether 
the man who hired him took pity on his 
evident anxiety, or whether the West End 
was ‘n great need of more hands, is uncer- 
tain, but he was assigned to one of the 
Back Bay and Union Station cars, and 
was allowed to go to work the next morn- 
ing with a coach to ‘show him the 
ropes.”’ 

It was up-hill work. On an electric car 
on a crowded route he would have failed 
utterly, but on the old-fashioned horse- 
car and the quiet route he managed to 
hold his own, although mistakes like the 
ones he had made to-day were frequent, 
and he lived in constant dread of dis- 
missal, 

“Oh, Leslie, pet, I was forgetting all 
about something that will interest you. 
Whom. do you think I had for a passenger 
to-day? Guess? Someone you used to 
like very much? Someone who always 
tried to make you say you liked him 
best ?”’ 

‘Grandpa! not Dr. Francis? It couldn't 
have been Dr. Francis?’ 

“Ah, but it was, and he is coming to 
see us here some day; he said so.”’ 

‘Coming to see us here?” There was a 
tone in the blind girl’s voice which her 
grandfather had hever heard before, a 
tone which made her grandfather look at 
ber almost fearfully. 

“Would you rather he did not come, 
little one?’’ he questioned kindly. ‘You 
need not mind the poverty of the place 
with him, you krow, dear; he has ben 
very poor himself, poorer even than this, 
for he was in a country poorhouse when 4 
—a friend of his grandfather’s found him 
and gave him his education.”’ 

“Why, grandpa, you never told me that 
before. I think I always took it for 
granted he was rich, if I gave the matter 
any thought at all. How did he look to- 
day? What did he say? Tell meal! about 
it, please,”’ 

The old man told her the particulars of 
the interview, and she listened eagerly, 
occasionally breaking in with questiv»s. 
At last she said, with an effort, 4s 
though she did not really care to change 
the subject, ‘Now, grandpa, we will talk 
about the Elizabethan age. I know you 
are longing to begin. If I only hau a 
type-writer I could take it all down ‘oF 
you, but now I can only listen.” 

How the old man brightened up at the 
words! How the wrinkles and the lines 
seemed to smooth themselves away as le 
answered: ‘Yes, yes; let me go on with 
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r work, dear; how far did we get last | lie that the change made him glad. 
sight?” “For Leslie’s sake, Johu,’’ he began, ‘‘I NATIONAL COLUMN. 


“You were just ready to begin about 
the Minor Poets,’’replied the girl, prompt- 
ly: ‘this would be chapter seventy-two, 
if we were writing it; but go on, grandpa, 
bow will you begin?” 

“The term minor, as used at the begin- 
ping of this chapter,’’ began the grand- 
father, “‘must be accepted in a relative 
sense; where giants are the rule, a man of 
great stature may be deemed but little be- 
yond the ordinary—”’ he got no farther, 
for 2 knock sounded at the door and he 
proke off abruptly to answer it, saying 
with a sigh: ‘“*The landlord, I suppose, I 
wish we had his money for him.” 

But it was not the landlord who stood 
at the door with his finger on his lip and 
av imperative command to silence in his 
intent eyes; it was not the landlord who 
stepped lightly across the room to the 
blind girl’s side and took her hand ever so 
gently; and it most certainly was not the 
landlord about whose neck she flung her 
arms with a cry of delight, any more than 
it was the landlord who held her close for 
a minute and then put her tenderly into 
the chair and stood beside her, holding 
her hand and locking about the poor room 
through a mist cf tears, 

John Francis was known in his profes- 

sion a8 @ man of iron nerve, but he was 
very near to breaking down as he stood in 
that little room in Book Court facing the 
man who had given him his start in life. 
As long as he lives that room in its pov- 
erty can never fade from his memory. 
He took it all in—the bare floor and the 
bare windows, the rusty stove, the kitch- 
en table with its coarse cloth, common 
dishes, and poor showing of bread and 
Bologna sausage and oranges, the dollar 
cot bed in one corner, and the open door 
revealing a box of a room with another 
cot. He saw them all as he stood there 
trying to think of something to say. 
* “T waited until late enough to be sure 
of finding your grandfather with you, Les- 
lie,’ he said at last. “I was afraid of 
startling you if I came upon you when 
you were alone.’’ 

Leslie did not answer except with a 
little shake of the head, and Mr. Norfolk 
placed a chair for the doctor, saying, 
“You have not been at home very long, I 
suppose, John?”’ 

‘‘About a month,”’ he replied absently, 
and then all at once he burst out as 
though he could contain himself no 
longer: 

“T know all about the business trouble, 
and that fellow’s rascality, Mr. Norfolk, 
but what I want to know is, where were 
your friends? You who have helped so 
many, you who sent so many boys to 
Harvard that we used to talk about the 
Norfolk Scholarship; you who gave me 
my education and my years of study 
abroad,—what are you doing collecting 
fares on a Back Bay horse-car?’’ His 
voice was excited and indignant when he 
began, but it trembled and broke as he 
finished. 

The old man made a deprecatory ges- 
ture, and answered in a hesitating way: 

“JI dare say any one of them would 
have given me help had I asked it, but 
they all have their own cares and respon- 
sibilities, and, as you know, except to do 
what little good I could I had no friends 
but my books; so when the crash came, 
every one took it for granted that enough 
was left for a living, and as I, from my 
bookish ways, and Leslie from her—her 
health, had had little active part in the 
lives of others, no one missed us, and no 
one asks now what has become of us.’’ 

‘Ah, there you misjudge them, sir; they 
do ask what has become of you, and won- 
der as to your whereabouts. Hitchcock, 
the historian, whose first book you helped 
to bring out, has been looking for you for 
weeks, and Jim Fairfield, one of the boys 
you put through ‘Tech,’ told me that if 
he dared he would put detectives on to 
hunt you up.” 

“Why do they want to find him?” Les 
lie asked. 

“They want to do just what lam going 
to do,’? the doctor answered quickly; 
“they want to take you both away from 
this place and give you a home that is 
suitable to you, and make up to you for 
what you have suffered; but they will be 
too late, because before they can offer you 
anything, you will have promised me.”’ 

“Promised you what, John?’ the old 
man asked. 

‘Promised to let me be a son to you, as 
you were a father to me when you took 
me from the poor-house and made me 
what Iam. You gave me a son’s privi- 
lege, and I claim a son’s rights as well.” 

The old man was silent; the year had 
brought him so much of hardship, so 
Much of suffering, that the thought of 
ceasing from struggling was very welcome 
tohim. He did not hesitate so much asa 
less generous nature might have done. 
He had given so freely all his life that his 
pride did not revolt from accepting a gift. 
It was of Leslie he thought; of course it 
had been for Leslie that poverty had 
seemed bitter to him, and it was for Les- 





am going to say yes to you,”’ but the doc- 
tor interrupted him, 

‘‘Leslie must say ‘yes’ for herself,’’ he 
said, ‘but the question will not be the 
same. Darling,’’ and he leaned over the 
chair, and put his arm caressingly about 
her shoulders, “I am going to cure you. I 
have cured two such cases as yours since 
I have been away, and I know that before 
three months have passed you will see the 
sunshine again. Darling, you always said 
that you would marry me when you grew 
up, and I have been waiting for you. Is 
it my wife lam going to cure? Say ‘yes,’ 
dear!’ 

And she said it. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, AvG. 10, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


While dining recently with a young man 
from Greeley, Colorado, I asked him a few 
questions concerning the suffrage situa- 
tion there. As he touched upon some 
points made famous by the “‘antis,”’ I 
subjoin the conversation. 

He was just of age, and was interested 
in politics, so I opened the subject by ask- 
ing: 

**Does your mother vote?”’ 

**Yes,”’ 

‘*Does she vote as your father does?’ 

‘*No,’’ 

‘*Does that cause any family difficulty?” 

‘No,’ smiling; ‘we don’t generally 
know how mother votes till after election, 
and then only sometimes by some remarks 
she lets slip about the candidates. Of 
course we’re always watching to find out,” 

“Is it generally accepted that women 
vote as their husbands do?”’ 


‘*No; they are pretty independent 
voters,”’ 
“Did you ever know of any family 


trouble resulting from this difference of 
opinion?”’ 

‘*Never heard of any.”’ 

‘*What is your father’s party?’’ 

**Republican.”’ 

‘*‘Was the woman’s vote belived to play 
any part in carrying the State for Bryan 
in the last election?”’ 

‘No, I think not. In national affairs 
the families generally vote together. It 
is in local affairs that the independent 
vote of the women counts, In Evan, Long- 
mont, and Erie, the woman vote defeated 
the license law. This leaves only one 
saloon town in northern Colorado, But 
you vote here in Washington, don’t you?’ 

I was compelled to acknowledge that, 
although women here had had the suffrage 
in territorial days, the courts had taken 
it from them, though on grounds which 
it seems would scarcely have been held 
sufficient had the case been carried to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

He consoled me by reminding me that 
our bordering State, Idaho, had equal suf- 
frage, and that Washington would have it 
in time. 

This conversation reminded me of one 
which I had with an old friend whom I 
met in Chicago in the summer of '98. She 
had been living for several years in Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado. I said: 

‘*Lizzie, do you always vote as your hus- 
band votes?”’ 

“No. My husband always votes the 
Democratic ticket, no matter who is on it, 
but I vote for the best man.,”’ 

**And he doesn’t beat you?”’ 

‘‘No. Iam inclined to think he is some- 
times glad to have one member of the 
family vote against some of his candi- 
dates.”’ 

“But your people are all Democrats, 
too?”’ 

“Yes, but when we women are really 
voters we don’t think about the party. 
We think about the men, and what they 
stand for.”’ A. M. P. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 272.) 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
Tf you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
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2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. * | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
Kansa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 
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Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 
LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt- 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t., 

Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 
Minneapolis. 
MIssIssIPPI, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
MIasouRI, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Avy., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis, 
MonTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
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RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence. 
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8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Souts Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
UTAH, Mrs. E. 8S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
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The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Codéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 

















THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, A Postal 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 center 
perannam. Callers are always welcome 
Office hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. See’u. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 














REOPENED ! 


After extensive al'erations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public, 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


The Bath’s the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours for gentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, al _~ and Sunday 
—- Women: Week day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


A. LUNDIN, 
Prop. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 























rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Stong BLacKwRLu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 





J.B. M. at the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers Jess than 
ane hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 
wun Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 

Vabiare 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money qt five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A — opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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CONCOMITANTS OF MILITARISM. 


The Springfield Republican prints an 
extract from the Philippine Christian Ad- 
vocate, published in Manila, of which the 
Rey. J. L. McLaughlin of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is editor, which may 
well receive the serious attention of men 
and women who think war to be a means 
of grace and a method agreeable to God 
for propagating civilization and the gos- 
pel in foreign parts. It seems that the 
24th regiment (colored) was brought to 
Manila preparatory to embarking for 
home. 
three companies had already embarked, 
and the remainder of the regiment was 
being mobilized inthe city. It is just to 
say that what this religious newspaper 
has to say touching a certain condition of 
things has been said before in correspond- 
ence; but it may be that the testimony 
first published on the spot, where the 
facts must be known to be true or untrue, 
will have a more trusted reception here 
at home. 

The Boston Herald says: 

It is a tale of woe and shame which in 
some «f its aspects is quite as scandalous 
as the stories of the use of physical tor- 
ture to obtain information. 

This regiment has been doing garrison 
duty for several months, and, as has been a 
too free custom with the American army, 
many of these soldiers have been consorting 
with native women; many have bound these 
women by promises of marriage, others have 
already been legally married, while by far 
the greater number have been living in con- 
cubinage pure and simple. Now comes the 
order, and the men are being sent home. 
It is a sad sight to see these women, some 
with children in their arms, bewailing their 
abandonment. It is perfectly safe to say 
there are hundreds of such forsakev women 
here to-day, in disgrace among their own 
wople, who at one time thought themselves 
Soeseed wives. This thing is a lasting 
shame upon our service, and yet there are 
commanding ofticers who have openly fa- 
vored it because, as they say, tending to 
better discipline in the army. 

The Herald continues: 

‘There is no reason to doubt its truth. 
It is consistent with all that is known 
about the common conditions of garrison 
life among a people who are regarded as 
inferior. Always, vice and wrongs of this 
character abound. It must be remem- 
bered, in estimating the significance of 
such reports, that it is the universal testi- 
mony of travellers that the Filipinos are, 
as aru'e, a virtuous people. One of our 
own Officers has declared that he believed 
the women, as a body, to be quite as vir- 
tuous as the women of the States. But 
not al are proof against the arts of victo- 
rious soldiers. It may well be presumed 
that many of those who married soldiers 
were deluded by a promise that when the 
term of their enlistment was ended they 
would remain in the country, 

‘‘Two or three points in .1e statement 
deserve particular attention. The case, 
as respects this regiment, is treated as 
not exceptional. It is only what ‘has 
been a too free custom with the American 
army inthe islands. ‘It is perfectly safe 
to say that there are hundreds of such 
fursaken women here (in Manila) to- 
day, in disgrace among their own people, 
who at one time thought themselves hon- 
ored wives. The words ‘in disgrace 
among their own people,’ show that the 
moral sense of the people is strong and 
true. But perhaps the most mortifying 
statement is the final one that ‘there are 

commanding officers who have openly fa- 
vored it (this immorality) because, as they 
say, tending to better discipline in the 
army.’ This, too, is credible, because 
every one knows that there are men here 
at home who hold that prostitution is a 
vice to be tolerated for the sake of pre- 
serving the good order of society and the 
security of homes, They are commonly 
shy about openly promulgating the opin- 
ion, but they have little compunction 


At the date of this paper, July 1, | 


under either of the following circum- 
stances: 

(a) Each child must be able to read and 
write. 

(b) The child of a widow or physically 
disabled parents, who are dependent on 
such child for support. 

(c) After such child has attended school 
for four months during each calendar 
year. 
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ARMENIAN CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 

The congress on the Armenian ques- 
tion, just held at Brussels, was notewor- 
thy in more than one respect. It was an 
unofficial gathering of friends of the Ar- 
menians. They met not only to express 
their sympathy, but to formulate practical 
propositions for the relief of a situation 
| that has long been intolerable. The con- 
| gress brought together, in the words of 
Le Temps of Paris, ‘‘not only representa- 





parliament, but men of all opinions, from 
Socialists to Royalists.” 
herents from France alone included fifty- 
five senators and members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of Belgium were 
present, and there was an especially 
strong deputation from Denmark, Prom- 
inent authors, artists, scientists and uni- 
versity professors were mingled with me- 
chanics, clerks and day laborers. Catho- 
lics, Protestants and free thinkers sat 
side by side, all fired with a common in- 
dignation against the outrages committed 
in the Orient, and applauded to the echo 
powerful speeches that were made on the 
duty of the European powers to carry out 
the reforms promised in the treaty of 
Berlin. 

The hostile political influences secretly 
at work were so strong that the conveners 
of the congress had difficulty in finding a 
hall, but A. G. Kennis, burgomaster of 
Schaerbeeck, cut the knot by giving them 
the free use of his fine town hall and the 
services of the firemen to keep order. 
Senator Houzeau de Lehaie presided and 
announced that the names of two thou- 


day before from all parts of the world. 
Letters were read from James Bryce of 
England, Clemenceau of the French Sen- 
ate, Bernstein of the German Reichstag, 
and other persons of prominence, as well 
as telegrams of gratitude from the Arme- 
nian colonies in many different parts of 
the world. Addresses were 
Jaureés, Pressensé De Vries, Pierre Quil- 
lard, the editor of Pro Armenia, and 
others. The miserable state of the Arme- 
nians in Turkey was set forth with 
heartsickening vividness, and proved 
by a long array of incontrovertible testi- 
mony. 

The resolutions adopted, referring to 
the reforms and guaranties asked for by 
the Armenians, express the belief that 


territorial integrity 
conviction that it is for the interest of the 
Turkish people themselves to share in 
this work of reform. Recalling the text 
of article 61 of the treaty of Berlin ‘‘The 
Sublime Porte pledges itself to carry out 
without further delay the improvements 
and reforms called for by local needs in 
provinces inhabited by the Arme- 
and to guarantee them security 
” the 


the 
nians, 
against the Circassians and Kurds, 
resolutions claim: 


Whereas, By this article Europe has 
acquired the right and assumed the obli 
gation to secure to the Armenians life, 
safety, the right to travel from place to 
place, the peaceable possession of their 
property and freedom of conscience; 
therefore, we declare that it is time, for 
the honor of Europe and the good of hu- 
manity, that this article should be tully 





about doing it in confidential moments 
The prevalence of social vice in garrison 
towns of all civilized nations is notorious. 
The soldier is considered to have a neces- 
sity and a license that the civilian does not 
have, and it is for his protection that most 
of the schemes of legal regulation of 
prostitution have been devised. Anarmy 
in a foreign land is a law unto itself in 
this matter, as in other things.”’ 


see 


THE CHILD SLAVERY OF THE SOUTH. 


Mrs. Lillian Milner Orr, president of the | 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has written an open letter to the members | 
of the Federation in regard to child labor 
in the Alabama factories, urging them to 
work hard for restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of immature children, In this 
letter she takes, to a certain extent, the 
side of the mill-owners, pleading for their 
praise when they ameliorate the condi- 
tions of their factory employees. She 
urges the adoption of the following reg- 
ulations, now accepted by the Georgia 
cotton-mill men. 

1. One week’s work 
sixty-six hours. 

2. No child under twelve years of age 
will be allowed to work at night, and no 
child under ten years shall be allowed to 
work under any circumstances. 


shall not exceed 





3. Between the ages of ten and twelve 


and honestly applied. We ask the gov- 
ernments and people to act in accordance 
with the memorandum of 1875 by concert- 
ed intervention, and we instruct our per- 
manent international committee to organ 
ize an active propaganda in the parlia- 
ments, the press and public opinion. We 
note with satisfaction the measures lately 
taken by France and Russia to increase 
the number of their consuls in Armenia, 
ard we urge those of our members who 
belong to legislative assemblies to ask 
similar action from their respective gov- 
ernments. 


A permanent international 
was formed which includes: James Bryce, 


Henry Norman, Canons McColl and Scott | 


Holland, Keir Hardie, Percy Bunting and 


Stevenson of England; Baroness von Sutt- | 
ner of Austria; Ludwig, Von Bar, Forster, | 


Bebel and Bernstein of Germany; Lejune, 
Houzeau and Lafontaine of Belgium; 
Pressensé, Sembat, Vazeille, Cochin, La- 
visse and d’Estournelles of France; Troel- 
stra, Lieftinck, De Waal, Malefyt, Van- 
dervelde and Canon Schapman of Bel- 
gium; Dr. Lardy and DeCurtius of Switz- 
erland; Enrico Ferri and Monita of Italy; 
and Mrs. Hennings, Knuden, Hage and 
Benedichem of Denmark. 

The bold burgomaster, Kennis, who had 
given the convention the use of the town 
hall, in a short and sturdy speech, assured 
his hearers that all the municipal officers 
in Belgium would have done as he did if 





years a child may work in daytime only; they had known the facts in regard to the 


tives of all nationalities and members of | 


The list of ad- | 


sand sympathizers had been received the | 


made by | 


they can be secured without impairing the | 
of Turkey and the | 


committee 


| Armenian question which had happened 
| to be brought to his knowledge through 
‘the popular university. In order that 
| these facts might be more widely known, 
Mme. Séverine, the Paris newspaper cor- 
| respondent, made a good practical sug- 
gestion for supplying the press more sys- 
tematically with information. Brussels 
| was chosen as the headquarters of the 
| permanent committee and the place for 
holding the next congress. 





MEALS TEN CENTS AND NO CARE. 

A Michigan village thinks it has shown 
great cities how to solve the servant ques- 
! tion. Decatur, a prosperous little village 
twenty-five miles west of Kalamazoo, on 
the main line of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, is the scene of an interesting ex- 
periment with a plan to solvethe problem 
of economical living and do away with the 
servant problem. 

Briefly stated, the idea is the mainte- 
nance of a common table by some twenty- 
five of the leading families of the town, 
| about one hundred persons being served 
in this way. A place for the experiment 
was found in a vacant shop building, 
which has been fitted up for the purpose, 
| The third week of the experiment end- 

ed at noon, Aug. 18, It is admitted that 
some mistakes have been made, but these 
are being corrected as they appear; and 
the promoters of the enterprise are san- 
guine as to the outcome. 

The first week the cost averaged 12! 
cents a meal foreach persou. The second 
week the cost was 10 cents. This last 
week it was expected that the latter figure 
would be decreased. The exact cost has 
not yet been figured out. When it is con- 
sidered that a variety of plain foods, all of 
the best quality, were furnished, the re- 
sult seems fairly satisfactory. 

L. G, Stewart, a merchant, first thought 
of the plan. W.H. White, postmaster of 
the town, was seized with enthusiasm 
when he heard of it. He got out a sheet 
of paper and a pencil and began to figure. 

‘‘Why, it’s easy,’’ he exclaimed, after he 
had covered half the sheet with pencil 
marks. “Of course it can be done. As I 
figure it we can serve our meals for about 
eight cents apiece.”’ 

Mr. Stewart was asked to tell about the 
undertaking. 

‘“‘There were two chief c nsiderations,”’ 
he said, ‘First, I thought it would be a 

| great convenience for the business men of 
the village, who are often hurried at lunch 
time and do not care to leave their stores. 
Then, even in this little village, the ser- 
vant question cuts considerable of a fig- 
ure. The girls prefer to work in the 
shops or im the fruit field, ana it is diffi- 
cult to get competent heip. I had experi- 
| enced some difficulty in these respects, 
and so I began to figure. 
| ‘The result was the organization of this 
cooperative scheme. We do not have a 
formal orgauization, nor keep eiaborate 


| books. The best people in the village are 
interested. They include Postmaster 
White, Lawyer A. L. Moulton, who is 


editor of the local paper, and in fact a 
gvod share of the business men. We 
have not taken in everybody, of course, 
and so far we have got along very 
nicely.’’ 

Mr. Stewart proceeded to explain the 

' practical working of the plan. Two com- 
petent cooks were engaged and a sufticieut 
uumber of waiters to serve the different 
families promptly. Each family has its 
table, except that several families, con- 
sisting of only two persons, may be seated 
at one table. 

A strict account of everything is kept, 
and at the end of each week all bills are 
audited and the expense divided pro rata. 
In this settling of accounts everthing is 
included, such as rent, fuel and lights. 
When the bills for the week are settled 
the organization owes nothing and has as 
assets whatever may be left over in the 
commissary department. 

“We get the best of everything,’ said 
Mr. Stewart, ‘the best groceries and the 
best meats. Our butter is creamery but- 
ter and all the rest of the materials are 
equally good. 

| ‘The management is in the hands of an 

executive committee of five elected for 
thirty days and the menu for each week 
is prepared by another committee of five. 

The executive committee at present con- 

sists of Postmaster W. H. White, A. L. 

' Moulton, Mrs. H. C. Lamond, Mrs. Geo. 
Adams and myself. 

“T believe that the same plan could be 
| worked to advantage in the large cities, 
and it would go far to solve the vexatious 
servant question. It seems to me that it 
would be feasible to secure some dwell- 
| ing, for instance, and fit it up for the pur- 
| pose. It would then be possible to have 
| private dining rooms, only the cuisine be- 
ing common, 
| 
' 


“Of course we have made some mis- 
takes. We have more waiters than we 
; need, and I am not sure that we could not 


if we put all this into the hands of a man- 
ager.’’ 

Mrs. H. C. Lamond, who isa member of 
the executive committee, was asked fora 
sample menu. She furnished the follow- 
ing: 

BREAKFAST. 


Breakfast Food. 
Fried Potatoes. Eggs 
Cookies. Doughnuts. 
Coffee. Chocolate 
DINNER, 


Roast Beef. Roast Pork. 


Gravy Dressing. 
Green Corn. Boiled Potatoes. 
Tea, hot or cold. 
Tapioca Pudding. Apple Pie. 
White Bread Brown Bread. 


SUPPER. 
Cream Potatoes. 
Cold Meats. 
Warm Bread. Cake. 
Tea, hot or cold 

She was asked if the plan worked well, 
and if it was economical. 

“It has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages,’’ she replied. ‘‘Whether it is eco- 
nomical or not depends somewhat on the 
style in which a person is accustomed to 
live; whether one keeps servants or not, 
for instance. But, considering merely 
what is furnished, it certainly is economi- 
cal, 

“We are able to get better dishes at 
lower cost than if we set a separate table. 
The plan enables us to buy at wholesale 
and we reap the advantages. 

“Take the matter of roasts, as a point 
of illustration. A good roast of meat is 
not an economical thing for a small fam- 
ily to buy. You cannot get a good roast 
unless it weighs several pounds, and the 
small family finds on its hands a large 
remnant, not all of which can well be 
utilized, no matter how clever the house- 
wife is in planning. 

“By this method we get twenty-pound 
roasts, and of course we get the best. 
Then our bread is baked fresh every day 
in our Own ovens, and that is a fine fea- 
ture. 

‘We have our individual tables. At 
our table there are three families, each 
consisting of husband and wife. 

‘“*We each furnish our own silver, and 
we have a vase in the centre of the table 
which we keep filled with flowers. We 
take turns in furnishing the table linen. 
Our silver is taken up, cleansed and put 
back in the places we occupy respectively. 

‘*You see, we save a good deal of work, 
we save on our linen, and altogether the 
plan takes considerable responsibility off 
my shoulders. If the scheme were carried 
out in a little different way we could go 
still further and have a laundress come in 
and do the table linen, which would take 
more care off our shoulders.”’ 

Mrs. Lamond explained that the waiters 
had been neatly attired in white aprons 
and caps, and said that altogether quite a 
homelike effect had been accomplished. 
Some difficulty had been found in buying 
from one of the butchers. One was will- 
ing to sell his meats at wholesale, but the 
other refused to do so, arguing that the 
people who had gone into the project 
wouid have been good customers at retail 
prices if they had not conceived this 
notion, and that they must continue to 
pay accordingly. 

Those who are managing the enterprise 
expect to have no difficulty in improving 
the service and making it a success. 


Plum Sauce. 








THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HALL. — The Castle 
Square Theatre stock company will end 
its summer seas n at Boston Music Hall 
the coming week with “Pygmalion and 
Galatea,’ thus giving a brilliant finish to 
the remarkably successful series of per- 
formances which has so delighted the 
patrons of the company during its tempo- 
rary absence from the home stage. Gil- 
bert’s unique story of the statue, and its 
sculptor, created a sensation when first 
seen at the London Haymarket, in 1871, 
and its success quickly made the play 
talked about on both sides the Atlantic. 
The scene is in the studio of Pygmalion, 
and ancient customs and modern ideas 
are portrayed. 

The box offices at the theatre and Music 
Hali Place will be open on Monday, Aug. 
25, at 9 o'clock, for the sale of seats for 
the first week of the sixth regular fall and 
winter season of the Castile Square Co., 
which will begin on Monday, Sept. 1. No 
change in prices. The attraction for the 
week beginning Monday, Sept. 1, will be 
‘As You Like It.”’ 
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GRAND (OPERA Hovusk.—Next week's 
attraction will be the popular young Irish 
romantic acter, Mr. Barney Gilmore, in 
Howard Hall's best melodrama, ‘‘Kid- 
napped in New York.’’ The celebrated 
Baby Clark kidnapping case furnishes in- 
cidents and vividly represents phases of 
life in Manhattan Borough. The dominant 
element is heart interest, and appeals 
forcibly to fathers, mothers, and children. 
The realistic scenic pictures are particu- 
larly interesting to persons who have 
never visited New York. A packed house 
is anticipated Mr. Gilmore will sing. 
Matinees Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, as usual. 








FARM WANTED, within 30 miles of Boston, 
on small payment down, the rest io instalments. 





make our purchases to better advantage 


—_— 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Always eager to impart information and 
knowledge concerning the topography of 
New England, the Boston & Maine Rail. 
road this year furnishes something new a 
beautiful colored map, which shows the 
White Mountains as viewed from the 
summit of Mt. Washington. 

It is finished in several differen: col 
ors, with a printed list showing the 
names of each mountain peak, alsy the 
bumerous ravines and valleys. 

This map is an interesting and instruc. 
tive work and is something entirely origi. 
pal. It will be mailed to any address by 
the General Passenger Department, Rog. 
ton, Mass., upon receipt of six cents ip 
stamps. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE. 





DO NOT BE TOO LATE TO GET A GENUINE 


PANAMA HAT 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


vor $5.00 racn. 


Every One Worth from $10 to $50. 
COME EARLY AND SECURE ONE. 


We give $1000 to any one proving 
they are not genuine. 


ALEXANDER ANDALAFT, 


Direct Importer, 


.137 Summer Street, Boston. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





AN ARMENIAN who has experience of the 
work, wants a place to care fora Fernace. Knows 
how to beat and clean Turkish and other rugs 
without damage, and has some experience of 
housework. He wants a permanent situation, 
and he guarantees satisfaction. Address MARTIN 
KAZANJIAN. 25B Kneeland St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK. — An Armenian widow, in 
good health and speaking a little sagiieh, wants 
a p’ace to do housework. Address Mrs. 0. Eu- 
TONJIAN, Care Alexan Kazanjian, 31 Rodney St., 
Worcester, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Ap))ly to 
Mrs Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 





FCRKNISHED ROOMS TO LET,— Address 
Mrs. M B. Robingon, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 





POSLCION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenography 
and of music, has held a secretary’s position and 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
years’ course at Emerson College of Oratory. 
Would prefer to teach physical and voice culture, 
or to b> governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work sbe can do. References: Mrs. E VU. 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons, 124 Wintbrop Road, 
Brookline; Dr. John 8. Lindsay, Rector of St. 
Peul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South- 
wick of same college. Address Miss L. E. Brap- 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston. 





82,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 reoms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to respovsible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLavk- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 mip- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. O ERNST 

of the Soffolk Bar. 

For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 











BY 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republt- 
can. 

Written in a style which will appeal to t¥@ pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little boak. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully uoconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.— Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasiona 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader wili be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journa 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certaivly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chri# 
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